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MECHANICS IN UNIFORM, 


THERE is, associated with the British army, 
a body of trained men, who combine the dis- 
. . . . i 
cipline and ine of the soldier and the} 
sailor with the dexterity of the artisan. 
This body, which is now known as the corps 
of Royal Sappers and Miners, began with a 
very small beginning less than eighty years | 
ago, and had at first as limited a sphere of | 
action as could well be chosen, the Rock of 
Gibraltar. But since its first institution, 
recent as that is, it has sent men out to 
labour in all corners of the earth, at works of 
peace as well as of war; it has sent men up 
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from the Sappers and Miners made it sound 
and whole, and did not suffer in health by 
their act of courage. 

Sappers and Miners have approved them- 
selves bold men upon the water. Once, 
when the storm-flag was hoisted at Gosport, 
and no boats would venture out, the Success 
frigate with a part of a detachment of this 
corps on board, was in danger of parting 
from her anchors and drifting to sea. Her 
lieutenant was on shore, anxious to get on 
board and save her; but the civil divers, 
used to perilous boat service, said that no 
boat could live in such a sea, and the Port 
Admiral would not permit the lieutenant to 





above the clouds to do their work, as Ser-| go out, except on his own responsibility. He 
geant Steele can testify, who on Ben Lomond, | braved the perils of the deep with four 
making observations with Professor Airy’s | Sappers to help him; they managed the sail ; 
zenith sector, saw the clouds in a wide plain | they lay down in the boat to convert them- 








of glittering silver five hundred feet beneath 
him. Some tourists went up through the 
clouds for the express purpose of saying that 
they had done so ; but, above the clouds they 
found an encampment of Sappers and Miners | 
going quietly about their usual work. As 
they go up into the air, so they go down into 
the sea. They were Sappers and Miners who 
| were busy in removing the submerged wreck | 
of the Royal George, about whose timbers | 
and guns at the ‘bottom of the sea they 
worked, under a pressure that cracked the 
strongest cask sent down empty as if it were 
an egg-shell. There, Corporal Jones of the 
Sappers and Miners, while at the bottom of 
the sea in his Siebe’s dress, happened to come 
close upon his friend, Private Skelton, and | 





could hear him singing at his work,— 


Bright, bright are the beams of the morning sky, 
And sweet are the dews the red blossoms sip ; 


selves into ballast ; they baled out the water 
with their boots. They reached the frigate ; 
and, by intrepid exertion, got on board, while 
their boat was being dashed like a log against 
the vessel’s hull. So the good ship was saved. 
When, during the Peninsular war, small 
vessels were sent facing a wintry sea, to form 
a pontoon bridge near the mouth of the 
Adour, a high surf was found foaming on the 
bar, the tide was furious, the native crews 
were terrified and ran below to prayers, refus- 
ing to navigate the boats. But the Engineers 
and Sappers on board, by their firmness, got 
the small fleet through. The sea swallowed 
up one vessel, and another was dashed to 


| pieces by a mighty wave, but the hazardous 


duty was performed. The bridge was punc- 
tually built, by labour night and day ; and 
though, from the violent heaving of the 
vessels, it was unsafe to fix the planks in the 
intervals between them, yet there were not 





which was the first intimation of the fact) wanting Sappers and Miners who thought 
that the voice of a diver could be heard less of the danger than of the prompt execu- 
under the wave. As for the burrowing of tion of the service. 
these brave men under the earth, notoriously} How bold they have shown themselves 
that is their most ordinary duty. But it is/to be in the deadly and perilous breach, 
not only in sapping and mining for the de-| how courteous and active in such service 
struction of the hostile towers of offence, | as that of our great Hyde Park Exhibition ; 
that the Sappers and Miners work under the| how faithful and enduring when in the 
surface of the earth. The works of peace are|train of travellers who, under govern- 
as familiar to them as the works of war.| ment patronage or direction, have explored 
hen there was a sewer at Woolwich poi-|the deadly Niger, traversed the deserts of 
soning the troops, and ordinary workmen} Africa, or dry Australian wilds, this country 
dared not venture upon its repairs, volunteers partly knows, and ought wholly to know. 
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From one of their own number the whole 
story of the corps may now be learned ; for 
its approved intelligence has lately led to the 
production of a history of the corps by one 
of its own number, a non-commissioned 
officer, QUARTERMASTER-SERGEANT T. W. J. 
Cono.ty. And this historian who steps forth 
from the ranks has gathered his materials 
with diligence for twenty years; has con- 


sulted documents and sought information | 


with the zeal of a Macaulay or a Milman ; 


has, in fine, made himself master of his sub-| 


ject ; having done which, he has set down 

is knowledge with a thoroughness and a 
straightforward soldierly precision that main- 
tains the credit of his corps. Whether he 
dives into the sea to fetch up a ship piece- 
meal, or dives into old papers to fetch up bit 
by bit a history, your Sapper and Miner, it 
would seem, does what he undertakes to do. 
A few years ago there was a wooden house 
balanced on the topmost pinnacle of Saint 
Paul’s, and we were told that the Sappers 
and Miners were up there, carrying on a 
survey of London. We knew then that not 
an alley would escape attention. Quarter- 
master Conolly has been instituting a survey 
of his own corps, and we dare answer for its 
completeness. We are pleased to see that his 
officers and commanders answer for it too, 
and that Sir John Burgoyne has given due 
encouragement to a right honourable enter- 
prise by recommending Mr. Conolly’s History 
of the Royal Sappers and Miners to the study 
of officers of the Royal Engineers, as heartily 
as we here recommend it to the warm appre- 
ciation of the public, for its value as a manly, 
useful, and most interesting publication. 

The first idea of a body of military artisans 
—perfected since into the corps of Sappers and 
Miners—arose, as we have said, at Gibraltar ; 
where, before the year seventeen hundred and 
seventy-two, the works were being executed 
by civil mechanics from the continent and 
England, who were hired in the ordinary 
way, and were at liberty to leave the Rock 
whenever they pleased. These workmen had 
their occupation to themselves ; taking their 
own way, they became disorderly, and a 
great plague to the authorities; and, to 
replace those who were dismissed became 
inconvenient and expensive. Thus it hap- 
pened that Lieutenant - Colonel William 
Green was led to suggest the formation of a 
company of military artificers who should 
supersede the civil workmen. Mechanics at- 
tached to regiments in garrison had always 
been found good workers. What, then, if a 
little regiment were formed, consisting wholly 
of trained workmen. The Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Gibraltar assented to the 
suggestion, and submitted it to the Home 
Government. The result was, that on the 


sixth of March, seventeen hundred and} 


seventy-two, a warrant was issued for raising 
a company of sixty-eight men—namely, sixty 
privates, who were to be stonecutters, masons, 


[Conducted by 
miners, limeburners, carpenters, smiths, gar- 
deners or wheelers, one sergeant-major, three 
| sergeants, three corporals, and a drummer, to 
be called the Soldier Artificer Company. This 
was the corps of Royal Sappers and Miners 
in the first year of its life. 

Very good fellows, at first, these soldier 
artificers were—at first ; for, they became at 
last, while still excellent workmen, rather 
sottish men. But before that time came, the 
idea represented by their constitution had 
begotten new Sappers and Miners, which are 
the more direct progenitors of those now in 
existence. It was a fine company at the very 
first, nevertheless. By it was built the King’s 
Bastion on the Gibraltar Rock. By it, in the 
memorable siege of Gibraltar by the allied 
forces of France and Spain, the defence of the 
fortress was maintained with wonderful effect. 
“A thousand dollars,” cried the Governor, 
one day, “to the man who will say how I 
can get a flanking fire on the works of the 
enemy.” After a modest pause, forth stepped 
from the ranks Sergeant-Major Ince, of the 
company of Soldier Artificers, and suggested 
the formation of those subterranean galleries 
and batteries, like that of St. George’s Hall, 
within the bowels of the mountain, which 
constitute now the most noted marvels of the 
place. 

These men and their families often had no 
little experience of the outer world. One of 
them had a High-Admiral for nephew. This 
nephew, Peter Lisle, entered into the service of 
the Bashaw of Tripoli, and was appointed 
gunner of the castle, under the name of 
Mourad Reis. He throve as an African, was 
nominated captain of a Xebeck of eighteen 
guns, and in the course of time, through his 
ability as a seafaring man, became High- 
Admiral of the Tripoline Fleet and Minister 
of Marine. He married one of the Bashaw’s 
daughters, had a fine family, wore a fine dress, 
lived in a palace in the midst of date-groves, 
and spoke with a broad Scotch accent. This 
dignitary used to pay visits to Gibraltar ; and 
whenever he did so, he fireda salute in honour 
of his uncle, Sergeant Blyth, of the Soldier 
Artificers. He was not by any means 
ashamed of his relation ; but was obliged to 
change his method of saluting after having 
ence, in a burst of affection, fired by mistake, 
shot along with his powder. 

If anybody wants to know all that was 
done by the Soldier Artificers at the great 
siege of Gibraltar, let him read Drink- 
water. To Sergeant Conolly, however, we 
will be indebted for the rest of the story of 
the two boys mentioned by Drinkwater in 
the succeeding passage. In the course of a 
certain day, we are told, a shot came through 
a capped embrasure on Princess Amelia's 
Battery ; and, by that one shot, four men had 
seven legs taken off and wounded. “ The boy 
who was usually stationed on the works 
where a large party was employed, to inform 
the men when the enemy’s fire was directed 
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| the Duke of Richmond for commissions. 
| They were sent then to Woolwich for pre- 


| were both dated on the one day—the seven- 
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towards that place, had been reproving them 
for their carelessness in not attending to him, 
and had just turned his head towards the 
enemy, when he observed this shot, and in- 
stantly called for them to take care; his 
caution was, however, too late; the shot 
entered the embrasure, and had the above- 
recited fatal effect. It is somewhat singular 
that this boy should be possessed of such un- 
common quickness of sight as to see the 
enemy’s shot almost immediately after they | 
quitted the guns. He was not, however, the 
only one in the garrison possessing this quali- 
fication ; another boy, of about the same age, 
was as celebrated, if not his superior. Both 
of them belonged to! the Artificer company, 
and were constantly placed on some part of 
the works to observe the enemy’s fire; their 
names were Richmond (not Richardson, as 
Drinkwater has it,) and Brand; the former | 
was reported to have the best eye.” Thomas 
Richmond and John Brand went, for this| 
virtue of theirs, by the nicknames of Shot 
and Shell. Richmond was called Shell, his 
being the better eye at a look-out. The 
fathers of these two boys were sergeants 
in the company. Richmond’s was killed 
at the siege. After the siege, the boys, 
noted for their good service at the batteries, | 
were sent to the best sehool at Gibraltar ;/ 
where, by their quickness and ingenuity, | 
they earned the patronage of certain! 
officers of Engineers. They became in their | 
own corps corporal and lance-corporal, were | 
discharged, and appointed by the com- 
mander-in-chief assistant-draughtsmen, for 
they had already distinguished themselves 
by their skill as modellers, After several | 
trial- models of various subjects, these | 
young men completed, on a large scale, a 
model of Gibraltar, which obtained so much 
repute that they were ordered to make! 
two other models, one in polished stone of) 
the King’s Bastion, and one of the north} 
front of the rock. When these were com- 
pleted they obtained the warm approbation 
of the highest authorities of the fortress ; 
and Richmond and Brand, still going through 
the world together, were recommended to 





omy training, where they were so apt at 
earning that few months sufficed to qualify 
them for appointments as second-lieutenants 
in the Royal Engineers. Their commissions 


teenth of January, seventeen ‘ninety-three. 
Before the year was out, both young men 
died, in the West Indies, of the same disease. 
These are the only instances of commissions 
having been given from the ranks of Sappers 
and Miners into the corps of Engineers. The 
great model of Gibraltar (on a scale of an 
inch to twenty-five feet), executed by these 
youths, was brought from the rock in the 
year of their death, and deposited in the 
museum of the Royal Arsenal, at Woolwich. 





Nine years afterwards the museum, and the 
model in it, was destroyed by fire. The other 
two models mentioned in this story are now 
to be seen in the Rotunda, at the Royal Mili- 
tary Repository, Woolwich, and are the most 
beautiful things in the place. 

Through changes which ‘it is not requisite 
for us to specify, we come to a period in the 
history of the ene and Miners, when the 
Duke of Richmond, being Master-General of 
the Ordnance, and having extensive plans of 
fortification for the defence of the country, 
did not see how they could be effected econo- 
mically with the ordinary labour of the 
country, and suggested to Mr. Pitt the neces- 
sity of raising a corps of Military Artificers on 
the model of the companies employed at 
Gibraltar. Experience was in favour of the 
agar and without reference to the 

ouse of Commons, the warrant for the first 
embodying of such a corps was signed on the 
tenth of October, seventeen ’eighty-seven, not, 
of course, wholly unquestioned, but sheltered 
under cover of more stirring topics, the inno- 
vation slipped through the fingers of the 
Commons easily enough. Country gentle- 
men did not fail to declare that “if the house 
should agree to put six hundred English- 
men under martial law, merely for the 
paltry consideration of saving two thousand 
a-year, they would betray their constituents, 
and would be devoid of those feelings for the 
constitution, which, &c. &c. &e.” Lord Carlisle, 
in the upper house, pointed out that “if the 
rights and liberties of six hundred artificers 
were worth just two thousand pounds, they 
would see that the Noble Duke valued the 
rights of every individual exactly at three 
pounds ten shillings a-piece.” The sugges- 
tion, nevertheless was adopted, and the corps 
of Royal Military Artificers—consisting of six 
companies of a hundred men each, com- 
manded by officers of Royal Engineers—was 
duly constitute’. 

Civil artisans in the government service 
showed, at first, grave discontent at the 
authorised employment of Military Artificers ; 
and the Dock workmen at Plymouth inter- 
fering in a trifling dispute between a member 
of the new service anda sailor, brought about 
a quarrel between the Military Artificers on 
the one side, and the dock labourers and 
sailors on the other, which ended in serious 
battles, the killing of three or four men, and 
the wounding of many. The. courage, good 
conduct and efficiency of the new corps, as 
well as the tender nursing of the Duke of 
Richmond, made it easy to surmount such 
difficulties. Military Artificers, living only 
at stations in England, were in fact treated 
more like citizens than soldiers, until the war 
broke out with France in seventeen hundred 
and ninety-three ; then men were, for the first 
time, demanded from the English companies 
for active service in Flanders and the West 
Indies. The demand was made in pursuance 
of an agreement that had almost fallen into 
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oblivion among the men. Many resisted it by 
desertion ; others bought discharges by pro- 
viding substitutes at a great cost. The first 
foreign detachment of the corps was sent to 
the West Indies, and every man but one died 
there of fever before the year came to a close. 
The one man survived his comrades only for 
about two years and a half; and eventually 
the whole band was destroyed. The com- 

anies that were sent to Flanders did excel- 
ent service in the aid of siege works, as true 
Sappers and Miners. Therefore the Duke of 
Richmond represented to the king the benefit 
that would result to the service if a corps of 
artificers and labourers were formed ex- 
pressly for service abroad. In September, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-three, a war- 
rant was signed for the raising of four such 
companies, each of a hundred men, two to 
serve in Flanders, one in the West Indies, 
one in Upper Canada, and they were to be 
stationary in those conntries. The whole legal 
establishment of Military Artificers at home 
and abroad was thus raised to the number of 
a thousand men. 

In June, seventeen hundred and ninety- 
seven, the soldier artificer corps, at Gib- 
raltar—which had, up to that date, main- 
tained a separate position, and had lost much 
of its good character — was incorporated 
with the main body in England and else- 
where. At that time, detachments for mis- 


cellaneous foreign duty were generally formed 


by selections from the stationary companies ; 
and, as the commanding engineers at the 
several fixed stations were glad in this way 
to get rid of their most ignorant and untrust- 
worthy men, these detachments did not 
always reflect much honour on the corps. 

A detachment of Military Artificers was 
sent to Turkey, where a private was attacked 
by a Turk, who attempted to stab him with 
his yataghan. The capitan pacha ordered the 
Turk, who belonged to his retinue, to be be- 
headed ; but, by the mediation of Lord Elgin, 
a mitigation of this punishment was obtained, 
and the offender, after receiving fifty strokes of 
the bastinado on the soles of his feet, was sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ imprisonment in the 
College of Pera—to learn the Arabic language. 

While, in the year eighteen hundred and 
four, the companies in the West Indies were 
losing one man out of every two by yellow 
fever, deeds of daring were done, which 
Sergeant Conolly thinks most worthy of 
record. “Private John Inglis,” he says, 
“performed the important duty of orderly to 
the sick in the hospital at Windmill-hill, and, 
to assiduous attention, united marked kind- 
ness and tenderness, shrinking from no difii- 
culty, and dreading no danger. Private 
James Lawford undertook the melancholy 
service of receiving the dead, both for the 
Artificers and the Artillery, and conveying 
them to the burying-ground, near the Grand 
Parade. Horrible and hazardous as was this 
duty, he persevered in its performance with 
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a coolness and intrepidity that was perfectly 
amazing. Private James Weir was the prin- 
cipal grave-digger, and attended to his ap- 
pointment with unflinching ardour and self- 
possession. Surrounded by the pest in its 
worst forms, and inhaling the worst efiluvia, 
he never for a moment forsook the frightful 
service, but laboured on, inspiriting those 
who occasionally assisted him, until the ne- 
cessity for his employment no longer existed.” 
And all these men the plague spared. A 
thousand fell at their side, and ten thousand 
at their right hand, but it did not come nigh 
them. 

We think it a most admirable feature in 
Quartermaster Connolly’s history, that while 
it is full of stirring narratives of war and 
curious adventure, it never fails to record 
deeds such as these; and, throughout, chro- 
nicles the names even of the humblest 
labourers attached to the corps, who have 
done deeds worthy to be borne in remem- 
brance by their comrades. 

At Torres Vedras, Corporal Wilson had 
charge of a work, and a party of the Portu- 
guese Ordenenza Militia was placed under 
his orders to execute it. He assigned to two 
of the men a task, to be completed in a cer- 
tain time. They refused to do it, and com- 
plained to their officer that it was too much. 
The officer agreed with them, and was inclined 
to censure the corporal. Straightway the 
corporal offered to bet the officer a dollar 
that he could do the assigned work himself 
within the given time. ‘Lhe bet was accepted; 
the corporal stripped, and, going to work 
like a Briton, won his dollar easily enough. 
There were no more complaints during the 
progress of the lines. 

Major Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, 
having been appointed to the command of 
Military Artificers, at the Plymouth station, 
took unusual pains with his men, and was the 
first officer who represented the advantage 
of training the corps in the construction of 
military field works. After the failure of 
Badajoz, in eighteen hundred and eleven, the 
adoption of such a measure was strongly 
advocated by the war officers. It was recom- 
mended then to form a corps under the name 
of Royal Sappers and Miners, to be formed 
of six companies chosen from the Royal 
Military Artificers; which, after receiving 
some instruction in the art, was to be sent to 
the Peninsula. Early in the succeeding year, 
the idea was further supported by the autho- | 
rity of Sir Richard Fletcher and Lord Wel- 
lington; and Lord Mulgrave, Master-General 
of the Ordnance, founded, accordingly, 4 
school at Chatham, of which Major Pasley 
was appointed the director. A few months 
afterwards the name of the corps was 
changed, in accordance with these new views, 
and became the corps of Royal Military | 
Artificers or Sappers and Miners. On the 


sixth of March, in the anceseding, year | 
eighteen hundred and thirteen, the sty mir 
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again changed to Royal Sappers and Miners. 
Some mistrust was occasioned by the altera- 
tion ; confidence was, however, soon restored. 

Four more years elapsed before this mili- 
tary class of working-men, long subjected to 
drill, was armed. “On one occasion,” says 
the Quartermaster, “near St. Denis, all the 
Sappers of the army, nearly a thousand 
strong, were assembled to witness an execu- 
tion, and strange to add, in that imposing 
force, there was not a single firearm. At 
another time there was an inspection of the 
pontoon-train of eighty pontoons and other 
earriages, with horses, drivers, and pon- 


— 


tooners, occupying a line of road nearly two | 
The Sappers were present | 
in their whole strength, but without a musket | 


miles in length. 


in their ranks to show the quality of pro- 
tection they could afford to the immense 
charge entrusted to them. Fifty men with fire- 
arms could easily have destroyed the whole 
force in ten minutes. These instances, and 


others equally striking, occurring in an} 


enemy's country, were strongly brought 
under the notice of the higher powers ; but, 
where representations and remonstrances 
founded on the necessities of the service 
failed, accidental circumstances at last 
gained the desired object.” What it was 
impossible to get done for the help of a 


war, was done promptly enough for the help | 


of a show. “At the great reviews in 
France, the bridges required for the pas- 


sage of the army were thrown the evening 
previously, and the Sappers consequently 


were free for any other duty. Usually = 
were employed to represent the enemy ; and, 
to show the line of the enemy’s pontoon to 
advantage it was considered best to effect it 
by musketry fire. Orders were therefore 
given to supply the companies with firearms : 
and, from this trivial incident may be dated 
the period, from which the corps was properly 
and uniformly armed.” 

Of the admirable service since done by 
the Royal Sappers and Miners in all cli- 
mates and many lands—in wars and in ex- 
ee ne John Conolly tells, 

ringing his tale down to the siege of Sebas- 
topol, whereof he has much information to 
convey. ‘The quality fof their labour we 
have already indicated. A fine fellow was 
Lance-corporal Greenhill, who in eighteen 
thirty-six was with the exploring party upon 
the Euphrates, when the natives marvelled 
greatly at his hair, which was white like 
silver, while his beard was black as soot. 
He was seized by Arab banditti, who tore 
the gilt buttons from his coat. One button 
remained upon a cuff; and, tearing off his 
coat, he threw it atthem to be quarrelled over, 
while he himself scampered away up the hills. 
Greenhill collected ancient coins, which, like 
a good Perthshire man, he presented to the 
Perth Museum. He became at last a volun- 
teer to the N iger expedition; for which he set 
to work so vigorously about the inuring of 
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| his body, that by exposure and self-denial he 
brought on himself erysipelas, and died. 

A fine fellow was Corporal Coles, who en- 
dured with Captain Grey, in the deserts of 
| Western Australia, terrible suffering. When 
he had been picked up by a boat, and found 
|his captain, “Have you a little water?” 
}asked the captain as he entered. “Plenty, 
|sir,” answered Coles, handing a very little, 
that was swallowed eagerly. That drop 
of water was all that was in the boat when 
Coles was found; and although he suffered 
severely from thirst, he would not taste a 
drop, as long as he retained any hope that 
his chief might be found, and he in want of 
it. Brave Corporal Coles, at the end of all 
the suffering and labour, by which Captain 
Grey and his party were almost destroyed, 
was in a dreadful plight. “Corporal Coles,” 
the captain wrote, “my faithful and tried 
companion in all my wanderings, could 
scarcely crawl along. The flesh was com- 
pletely torn away from one of his heels ; 
and the irritation caused by this, had pro- 
duced a large swelling in the groin. Nothing 
but his own strong fortitude, aided by the 
|encouragement given him by myself and his 
comrades, could have made him move under 
his great agony.” He was then walking for 
his life, twenty-one miles in the day, under a 
fierce sun, without food, or water, to sleep at 
night in the darkness, under drenching rain, 
and rise next morning to resume his toil. 
Then we may read in the Quartermaster’s 
book, of Sappers attached to an Arctic expe- 
dition, making soup of their boots boiled with 
a bit of buffalo grease. Running on to the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-one, we find 
the Sappers constituting an important and 
most interesting feature of the human ma- 
chinery connected with the Great Exhibition, 
and passing over the sapping and mining 
work done at the Chobham Camp we come 
to the great siege of Sebastopol, whereat what 
work was done by the Royal Sappers and 
Miners, the Quartermaster industriously 
laboured to make out from many private 
sources, 

We have said nothing of General Colby’s 
classes for the training of men up to the 
highest state of efficiency in execution of the 
national surveys, Of the twenty-two com- 
panies into which the present number of 
two thousand six hundred and fifty-five Sap- 
pers and Miners of all ranks is divided, four 
are set apart for the duties of the national 
surveys. The number of officers upon the 
survey has been reduced from forty-five to 
nine. Nevertheless, the men are so efficient, 
that they can be safely intrusted with the 
charge of difficult and important works ; 
concerning which they cannot always receive 
directions from officers. 

We have not yet accepted the whole les- 
son taught us by the admirable result of 
the introduction of mechanics, as constituent 


members of the British army. It has been 
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shown for many years past by the working 
of the corps of Sappers and Miners, and the 
idea upon which it was founded has been 
further acted upon during the last months 
by the despatch of railway labourers to the 
Crimea. It is not simply of fighting men 
that a perfectiy organised army ought in 
these days to consist. The formation of the 
corps of Royal Sappers and Miners was the 
first official recognition of the fact ; other 
recognitions of it, doubtless, are to follow. 


POETRY ON THE RAILWAY. 


Ir I succeed in the object I have proposed 
to myself in this paper, I shall consider that 
I am entitled to the gratitude of all poets, 
present and to come. For I shall have found 
them a new subject for verse: a discovery, I 
submit, as important as that of a new metal, 
or of a new motive power, a new pleasure, a 
new pattern for shawls, a new colour, or a 
new strong drink. No member of the tuneful 
craft; no gentleman whose eyes are in the 
habit of rolling in a fine frenzy; no senti- 
mental young lady with an album will deny 
that the whole present domain of poetry 
is used up:—that it has been surveyed, 
travelled over, explored, ticketed, catalogued, 
classified, and analysed to the last inch of 
ground, to the last petal of the last flower, to 
the last blade of grass. Every poetical sub- 
ject has been worn as threadbare as Sir John 
Cutler’s stockings. The sea, its blueness, 
depth, vastness, raininess, freedom, noisiness, 
calmness, darkness, and brightness; its 
weeds, and waves, and fiany denizens ; its 
laughter, wailings, sighings, and deep bellow- 
ings ; the ships that sail, and the boats that 
dance, and the tempests that howl over it; 
the white winged birds that skim over its 
billows; the great whales, and sharks, and 
monsters, to us yet unknown, that disport 
themselves in its lowest depths, and swinge 
the scaly horrors of their folded tails in its 
salt hiding places; the mermaids that wag 
their tails and comb their tresses in its coral 
caves; the sirens that sing fathoms farther 
than plummet ever sounded ; the jewels and 
gold that lie hidden in its caverns, measureless 
to man ; the dead that it is to give up :—the 
sea, and all appertaining to it, have been sung 
dry these thousand years. We heard the 
roar of its billows in the first line of the Iliad, 
and Mr. Sharp, the comic singer, will sing 
about it this very night at the Tivoli Gar- 
dens, in connection with the Gravesend 
steamer, the steward, certain basins, and a 
boiled leg of mutton. 

As for the Sun, he has had as many verses 
written about him as he is miles distant from 
the earth. His heat, brightness, roundness, 
and smiling face; his incorrigible propensi- 
ties for getting up in the east and going to 
bed in the west ; his obliging disposition in 
tipping the hills with gold, and bathing the 

evening sky with crimson, have all been sung. 
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Every star in the firmament has had a stanza; 
Saturn’s rings have all had their posies, and 
Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, and Virorum, have all 
been chanted. As for the poor illused Moon, 
she has been ground on every barrel-organ in 
Parnassus since poetry existed. Her pallid 
complexion, chastity or lightness of conduct, 
treacherous, contemplative, or secretive dis- 
pean, her silver or sickly smile, have all 
been over-celebrated in verse. And every- 
thing else belonging to the sky—the clouds, 
murky, purple, or silver lined, the hail, the 
rain, the snow, the rainbow, the wind in its 
circuits, the fowls that fly, and the insects that 
hover—they have all had their poets, and too 
many of them. 

Is there anything new in poetry, I ask, to be 
said about Love? Surely that viand has been 
done to rags. We have it with every variety of 
dressing. Love and madness ; love and smiles, 
tears, folly, crime, innocence, and charity. We 
have had love in a village, a palace, a cottage, a 
camp, a prison,and a tub. We have had the 
loves of pirates, highwaymen, lords and ladies, 
hesheain and shepherdesses ; the Loves of 


the Angels and the Loves of the New Police. | 


Canning was even good enough to impress 
the abstruse science of mathematics into 
the service of Poetry and Love; and to 
sing about the loves of ardent axioms, pos- 
tulates, tangents, oscillation, cissoids, conchoids, 
the square of the hypothenuse, asymptotes, 
parabolas, and conic sections—in short, all the 
Loves of the Triangles. Doctor Darwin gave 


| us the Loves of the Plants, and in the economy 


of vegetation we had the loves of granite 
rocks, argillaceous strata, noduled flints, blue 
clay, silica, chertz, and the limestone forma- 
tion, We have had in connection with love 
in poetry hearts, darts, spells, wrath, despair, 
withering smiles, burning tears, sighs, roses, 
posies, pearls and other precious stones; 
blighted hopes, beaming eyes, misery, wretch- 
edness, and unutterable woe. It is too much, 
Everything is wornout. The wholeof the flower- 
garden, from the brazen sunflower to the timid 
violet, has been exhausted long ago. All the 
birds in the world could never sing so loud or so 
long as the poets have sung about them. The 
bards have sung right through Lempriére’s 
Classical Dictionary, Buffon’s Natural History, 
Malte Brun’s Geography (for what country, 
city, mountain, or stream, remains unsung), 
and the Biographie Universelle. Every hero, 
and almost every scoundrel, has had his 
epic. We have had the poetical Pleasures of 
Hope, Memory, Imagination, and Friendship ; 
likewise the Vanity of Human Wishes, the 
Fallacies of Hope, and the Triumphs of 
Temper. The heavenly muse has sung of 
man’s first disobedience, and the mortal fruit 
of the forbidden tree, that brought Death into 
the world and all our woes. The honest muse 
has arisen and sung the Man of Ross. All 
the battles that ever were fought—all the 
arms and all the men—have been celebrated 
in numbers. Arts, commerce, laws, learning, 
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and our old nobility, have had their poet. 
Suicide has found a member of the Court of 
Apollo musical and morbid enough to sing 
self-murder ; and the Corn Laws have been 
rescued from Blue Books, and enshrined in 
Ballads. Mr. Pope has called upon my lord 
Bolingbroke to awake, and “expatiate free 
o’er all this scene of man;” and the pair have, 
together, passed the who.e catalogue of human 
virtues and vices in review. Drunkenness 
| has been sung; so has painting, so has music. 
Poems have been written on the Art of 
Poetry. The Grave has been sung. The 
earth, and the waters under it, and the fear- 
some region under that; its “ adamantine 
| chains and penal fire,” its “ever burning 

sulphur unconsumed,” its “ darkness visible,” 
its burning marl and sights of terror. We 
| have heard the last lays of all the Last Min- 
| strels, and the Last Man has had his say, 
or rather his song, under the auspices of 
Campbell. The harp that once hung in Tara’s 
| halls has not a string left, and nobody ought 
| to play upon it any more. 

Take instead, oh ye poets, the wires of the 
Electric Telegraph, and run your tuneful 
fingers over those chords. Sing the poetry of 
Railways. But what can there be of the 
| poetical, or even of the picturesque, element 

in a Railway? ‘Trunk lines, branch-lines, 

loop-lines, and sidings ; cuttings, embank- 
ments, gradients, curves, and inclines; points, 
| switches, sleepers, fog-signals, and turn-tables ; 
| locomotives, break-vans, buffers, tenders, and 
whistles ; platforms, tunnels, tubes, goods- 
_ sheds, return-tickets, axle-grease, cattle-trains, 
pilot-engines, time-tables, and coal-trucks: 
all these are eminently prosaic matter-of-fact 
things, determined, measured and maintained 
by line and rule, by the chapter and verse of 
printed regulations and bye-laws signed by 

Directors and Secretaries, and allowed by 

Commissioners of Railways. Can there be 

any poetry in the Secretary’s office ; in divi- 
| dends, debentures, scrip, preference-shares, 
| and deferred bonds? Is there any poetry in 
| Railway time—the atrociously matter-of-fact 
| system of calculation that has corrupted the 

half-past two o’clock of the old watchman 
_ into two-thirty ? Is Bradshaw poetical ? Are 
| Messrs Pickford and Chaplin and Horne 
poetical ? How the deuce (1 put words into 
|| ay opponent’s mouths) are you to get any 
| poetry out of that dreariest combination of 

straight lines, a railroad :—straight rails, 
straight posts, straight wires, straight stations, 
and straight termini. 

As if there could be anything poetical 
about a Railroad! I hear Gusto the great 
fine art Critic and judge of Literature say 
this with a sneer, turning up his fine Roman 
hose meanwhile. Poetry on a Railway! 
cries Proseycard, the man of business—non- 

| Sense! There may be some nonsensical verses 
| Orso in the books. that Messrs. W. H. Smith 
| and: Sons sell at their stalls at the different 
| Stations ; but Poetry on or in the Railway 
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itself—ridiculous! Poetry on the Rail! 
echoes Heavypace, the commercial traveller 
—fudge! I travel fifteen thousand miles 
by railway every year. I know every line, 
branch, and station in Great Britain. 1 never 
saw any poetry on the Rail. And a crowd of 
passengers, directors, shareholders, engine- 
drivers, guards, stokers, station-masters, 
signal-men, and porters, with, I am ashamed 
to fear, a considerable proportion of the 
readers of Household Words, seem, to the 
ears of my mind, to take up the cry, to laugh 
scornfully at the preposterous idea of there 
being possibly any such a thing as poetry 
connected with so matter-of-fact an institu- 
tion as a Railway, and to look upon me in the 
light of a fantastic visionary. 

But I have tied myself to the stake; nailed 
my colours to the mast ; drawn the sword and 
thrown away the scabbard : in fact, I have 
written the title of this article, and must abide: 
the issue. 

Take a Tunnel—in ail its length, its 
utter darkness, its dank coldness and tem- 
pestuous windiness. To me a Tunnel is all 
poetry. To be suddenly snatched away from 
the light of day, from the pleasant com- 
panionship of the fleecy clouds, the green 
fields spangled with flowers, the golden 
wheat, the fantastically changing embank- 
ments,—now geological, now floral, now 
rocky, now chalky ; the hills, the valleys, and 
the winding streams ; the high mountains in 
the distance that know they are emperors of 
the landscape, and so wear purple robes right 
imperially ; the silly sheep in the meadows, 
that graze so contentedly, unweeting that John 
Hinds the butcher is coming down by the 
next train to purchase them for the slaughter- 
house ; the little lambs that are not quite up 
to railway-trains, their noise and bustle and 
smoke, yet, and that scamper nervously away, 
carrying their simple tails behind them ; the 
sententious cattle that munch, and lazily 
watch the steam from the funnel as it breaks 
into fleecy rags of vapour, and then fall to 
munehing again;—to be hurried from all 
these into pitchy obscurity, seem to me 
poetical and picturesque in the extreme. It 
is like death in the midst of life, a sudden 
suspension of vitality—the gloom and terror of 
the grave pouncing like a hawk upon the 
warmth and cheerfulness of life. Many an ode, 
many a ballad could be written on that dark and 
gloomy tunnel—the whirring roar and scream 
and jarr of echoes, the clanging of wheels, 
the strange voices that seem to make them- 
selves heard as the train rushes through the 
tunnel,—now in passionate supplication, now 
in fierce anger and loud inveetive, now in an 
infernal chorus of fiendish mirth and demoniac 
exultation, now in a loud and long-continued 
though inarticulate screech—a meaningless 
howl like the ravings of a madman. To 
understand and appreciate a tunnel in its 
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full aspect of poetic and picturesque horror, | 


you should travel in a third-class carriage. 
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To first and second class passengers the | 
luxury of lamplight is by the gracious favour 
of the Directors of the company condescend- 
ingly extended; and in passing through a 
tunnel they are enabled dimly to descry | 
their fellow-travellers; but for the third 
class voyager darkness both outer and| 
inner are provided—darkness so complete 
and so intense, that as we are borne} 
invisibly on our howling way, dreadful 
thoughts spring up in our minds of blind- 
ness; that we have lost our sight for ever! 
Vainly we endeavour to peer through the| 
darkness, to strain our eyes to descry one 
ray of light, one outline—be it ever so dim— 
of a human figure; one thin bead of day 
upon a panel, a ledge, a window-sill, or a} 
door. Is there not matter for bards in all | 
this ?—in the length of the tunnel, its dark- 
ness and clamour; in the rage and fury of | 
the engine eating its strong heart, burnt up| 
by inward fire like a man consumed by his | 
own passions ; in the seemingly everlasting 
duration of the deprival from light and day 
and life; but a deprival which ends at last. 
Ah, how glad and welcome that restoration 
to sunshine is! We seem to have had a 
sore and dangerous sickness, and to be 
suddenly and graciously permitted to rise 
from a bed of pain and suffering, and 
enter at once into the enjoym¥nt of the 
rudest health, with all its comforts and en- 
joyments, with all its cheerful pleasures 
and happy forgetfulness of the ills that are 
gone, and unconscious nescience of the ills 
that are to come, and that must come, and 
surely. 

Whenever I pass through a tunnel I 
meditate upon these things, and wish heartily 
that I were a poet, that I might tune my 
heart to sing the poetry of railway tunnels. | 
I don’t know whether the same thoughts 
strike other people. I suppose they do,—I 
hope they do. It may be that I muse more 
on tunnels, and shape their length and black- 
ness, and coldness and noise, to subjects fit 
to be wedded to immortal verse ; because I 
happen to reside on a railway, and that 
almost every morning and evening throughout 
the week I have to pass through a tunnel of 
prodigious length,—to say the truth, nearly 
as long as the Box Tunnel, on the Great 
Western Railway. Morning and night we 
dash from the fair fields of Kent,—from 
the orchards and the hop-gardens,—from the 
sight of the noble river in the distance, with 
its boats and barges and huge ships, into this 
Erebus, pitch dark, nearly three miles long, 
and full of horrid noises. Sometimes I travel 
in the lamp-lit carriages, and then I find | 
it poetical to watch the flickering gleams of 
the sickly light upon shrouded figures, mufiled | 
closely in railway rugs and mantles and 
shawls, — the ladies, who cower timidly in 
corners; the children, who, half-pleased, 
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by sitting with their mouths wide open, and 
incessantly asking why it is so dark, and why 
there is such a noise. Sometimes, and I am 
not ashamed to confess, much more fre- 
quently, I make my journey in the poor 
man’s carriage—the “parly,” or third class, 
In that humble “parly” train, believe me, 
there is much more railway poetry at- 
tainable than in the more aristocratic 
compartments. Total darkness, more noise 
(for the windows are generally open, and the 
reverberation consequently much greater), 
more mocking voices, more mystery, and more 
romance. I have even gone through tunnels 
in those vile open standing-up cars, called 
by an irreverent public “ pig-boxes,” and 
seemingly provided by railway directors as a 
cutting reproach on, and stern punishment 
for, poverty. Yet I have drunk deeply of 
railway poetry in a “pig-box.” There is 
something grand, there is something epic; 
there is something really sublime in the 
gradual melting away of the darkness into 
light; in the decadence of total eclipse and 
the glorious restoration of the sun to his 
golden rights again. Standing up in the 
coverless car you see strange, dim, fantastic, | 
changing shapes above you. The daylight | 
becomes irriguous, like dew, upon the steam 
from the funnel, the roofs of the carriages, 
the brickwork sides of the tunnel itself. ut 
nothing is defined, nothing fixed: all the 
shapes are irresolute, fleeting, confused, like 
the events in the memory of an old man. 
The tunnel becomes a phantom tube—a dry 
Styx—the train seems changed into Charon’s 
boat, and the engine-driver turns into the 
infernal ferryman, And the end of that 
awful navigation must surely be Tartarus, | 
You think so, you fancy yourself in the boat, 
as Dante and Virgil were in the Divine 
Comedy ; ghosts cling to the sides, vainly 
repenting, uselessly lamenting ; Francesca of 
Rimini floats despairing by; far off, mingled 
with the rattle of wheels, are heard the 
famine-wrung moans of Ugolino’s children. 
Hark to that awful shrilly, hideous, prolonged 
yell—a scream like that they say that Cathe- 
rine of Russia gave on her deathbed, and 
which, years afterwards, was wont to haunt 
the memories of those that had heard it. 
Lord be good to us! there is the scream 
again: it is the first scream of a lost spirit’s 
last agony; the cry of the child of earth 
waking up into t’.e Ever and Ever of pain; 
it is Facinata screaming in her sepulchre of | 
flames—no, it is simply the railway whistle 
as the train emerges from the tunnel into 
sunlight again. The ghosts vanish, there are 
no more horrible sights and noises, no flying 
sparks, no red lamps at intervals like demon 
eyes. I turn back in the “pig-box,” and 
look at the arched entrance to the tunnel we 
have just quitted. I seemed to fancy there 
should be an inscription over it bidding all 





half-frightened, don’t seem to know whether | who enter to leave Hope behind ; but instead 
to laugh or cry, and compromise the matter|of that there is simply, hard by, a placard 
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on a post relative to cattle straying on the!in the embankment were scalded with the 


railway. 

A railway accident! Ah, poets! how much | 
of poetry could you find in that, were you so | 
minded. Odes and ballads, sapphics, alcaics | 
| and dactylics, strophes, chorusses and semi- 
| chorusses might be sung—rugged poems, 
rough as the rocky numbers of Ossian, | 
soothing poems, “soft pity to infuse,” running 
“softly sweet in Lydian measure” upon the | 
woes of railway accidents, the widowhoods | 
and orphanages that have been made by the 
carelessness of a driver, a faulty engine, an 
unturned “ point,” a mistaken signal. Think | 
| of the bride of yesterday, the tirst child of| 
our manhood, the last child of our age, think 
of the dear friend who has been absent for 
years, who has been estranged from us by 
those whispering tongues that poison truth, | 
| and is coming swiftly along the iron road to 
| be soomatind to us at last. Think of these 
| all torn from us by a sudden, cruel, unpre- 
| pared-for death ; think of these, falling upon | 
that miserable battle-field, without glory, 
| without foes to fight with, yet with fearfuller, | 
| ghastlier hurts, with more carnage and horror 
| in destruction than you could meet with 
| even on those gory Chersonean battle-fields 
after storms of shot and shell, after the fierce 
| assaults of the bayonet’s steel, and the tramp- 
| ling of the horses, and the stroke of the sharp 
| sword, There are bards to wail over the | 
warrior who falls in the fray, for the horse 








| and his rider blasted by the scarlet whirl- 

wind. There are tears and songs for the! 
| dead that the sea engulfs, to cradle them in| 
| its blue depths till Time and Death shall be | 


no more. There are elegies and epitaphs| 
| and mourning verses for those that sleep in| 
| the churchyard, that have laid their heads, 
| upon a turf, that eat their salad from the 


steam from the shattered boiler. 

Can you form an idea, poets, of a haunted 
line? Suppose the same excursion train I 
was speaking of to be on its way home, late 
at night, say from Cripplegate-super-mare or 
Buffington Wells. Everybody has enjoyed 
himself very much—the children are tired, 
but happy. The bonnets of the married 
ladies have made their proper impression 
upon the population of Cripplegate-super- 
mare, and they are satisfied with them, their 
husbands, and themselves. The married 
gentlemen have found out of what the con- 
tents of the black bottles consisted—they 
smoke pipes openly now, quite defiant, if not 
oblivious, of bye-laws and forty-shilling fines, 


| Nobody objects to smoking—not even the 


asthmatical old gentleman in the respirator 


jand the red comforter—not even the tall 


lady, with the severe countenance and the 


green umbrella, who took the mild fair man 


in spectacles so sharply to task this morning 
about the mild cigar which he was timidly 
smoking up the sleeve of his poncho. Even 
the guards and officials at the stations do not 
ebject to smoking. One whiskered individual 
of the former class, ordinarily the terror of 
the humble third-class passenger, whom he, 
with fierce contempt, designates as “you, sir,” 
and hauls out of the carriage on the slightest 
provocation, condescends to be satirical on 
the smoke subject ; he puts his head in at the 
window, and asks the passengers “ how they 
like it—mild or full flavoured?” This is a 
joke, and everybody, of course, laughs im- 
mensely, and goes on smoking unmolested. 
Bless me! how heartily we can laugh at the 
jokes of people we are afraid of, or want to 
cringe to for a purpose. 

Surely a merrier excursion train as this 


| roots, that dwell with worms and entertain | was never due at the Babylon Bridge station 
creeping things in the cells and little chambers | at eleven-thirty. Funny stories are told. A 








| of their eyes. There is poetry even for the 
| murderer on his gibbet; but who cares to| 
_ sing the railway victims ? who bids the line 
restore its dead? who adjurates the engine 
to bring back the true and brave? They are 
| killed, and are buried; the inquest meet; the 
| jurymen give their verdict, and forget all 
| about it two days afterwards. Somebody is 
| tried for manslaughter and acquitted, for, of 
| course, there is nobody to blame! It is all 
| Over, and the excursion train, crammed with 
| jovial excursionists, sweethearts, married 
couples, clubs of gay fellows, laughing chil- 
_ dren, baskets of prog, bottles of beer, and 
| surreptitious, yet officially connived at, pipes; 
| the engine dressed in ribbons, the stoker—Oh, 
wonder !—in a clean shirt; the excursion 
train, I say, rattles gaily over the very place 
| where, a month since, the accident took place ; 
_ over the very spot where the earth drank up 
| blood, and the rails were violently wrenched 
and twisted, and the sleepers were ensan- 
guined, and death and havoc and desolation 
were strewn all around, and the wild flowers 


‘little round man, in a grey coat and a hat 
like a sailor’s, sings a comic song seven miles 
long, for he begins it at one station and ends 
it at another seven miles distant. A pretty, 
timorous widow is heard softly joining in the 
chorus of “tol de rol lol.” A bilious man of 
melancholy mien, hitherto speechless, volun- 
teers a humorouus recitation, and promises 
feats of conjuring after they have passed the 
next station. Strangers are invited to drink 
out of strange bottles, and drink. Everybody 
is willing to take everybody’s children on his 
knee. People pencil down addresses by the 
lamplight, and exchange them with people 
opposite, hoping that they shall become better 
acquainted. The select clubs of jolly fellows 
are very happy—they even say “vrappy.” 
There is laughing, talking, jesting, courting, 
and tittering. None are silent but those who 
are asleep. Hurrah for this jovial excursion 
train, for the Nor-Nor-West by Eastern Rail- 
way Company, its cheap fares, and admirable 
management ! 

Suppose that just at the spot where this 
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allegro train now is, there occurred the great 
accident of last July. You remember, the 
excursion train, through some error, the 
cause of which was unfortunately never dis- 
covered, ran into the luggage train; the 
driver and stoker of the former were dashed 
to pieces—thirty-three persons were killed or 
wounded. Suppose some man of poetical 
temperament, of fantastic imagination, of 
moody fancies were in the carriage of this 
merry train to-night, looking from the window, 
communing with the yellow moonlight, the 
light clouds placidly floating along the sea 
of heaven as if sure of a safe anchorage 
at last. He knows the line, he knows the 
place where that grim accident was—he 
muses on it—yes; this was the spot, there 
laid the bodies. 

Heavens and earth! suppose the line were 
haunted! See, from a siding comes slowly, 
noiselessly along the rails the PHantom TRAIN ! 
There is no rattle of wheels, no puffing and 
blowing of the engine, only, from time to 
time, the engine whistle is heard in a fitful, 
murmuring, wailing gust of sound ; the lamps 
in front burn blue, sickly lambent flames 


leap from the funnel and the furnace door. | 


The carriages are lamplit too, but with corpse 
candles. The carriages themselves are mere 


skeletons—they are all shattered, dislocated, | 


ruined, yet, by some deadly principle of co- 
hesion, they keep together, and through the 


interstices of their cracking ribs and frame- | 
Horrible | 


work you may see the passengers. 
sight to see! Some have limbs bound up in 
splinters, some lie on stretchers, but they have 
all faces and eyes; and the eyes and the faces ; 
together with the phantom guard with his 
lantern, from which long rays of ghastly light 
proceed ; together with the phantom driver, 
with his jaw bound up; the phantom stoker, 
who stokes with a mattock and spade, and 
feeds the fire as though he were making a 
grave; the phantom commercial travellers 
wrapped in shrouds for railway rugs; the pair 
of lovers in the first-class coupé, locked in the 
same embrace of death in which they were 
found after the accident, the stout old gentle- 
man with bis head in his lap, the legs of the 
man the rest of whose body was never 
found, but who still has a face and eyes, 
the skeletons of horses in the horseboxes, 
the stacks of coffins in the luggage-vans (for 
all is transparent, and you can see the fatal 
verge of the embankment beyond, through 
the train). All these sights of horror flit 
continually past, up and down, backwards 
and forwards, haunting the line where the 
accident was. 

But, ah me! these are, perhaps, but silly 
fancies after all. Respectability may be 
right, and there may be no more poetry in a 
railway than in my boots. Yet I should like 
to find poetry in everything, even in boots. 
I am afraid railways are ugly, dull, prosaic, 
straight; yet the line of beauty, honest 
Hogarth tells us, is a curve, and curves you 
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may occasionally find on the straightest of 
railways—and where beauty is, poetry, you 
may be sure of it, is not far off. I am not 
quite sure but you may find it in ugliness 
too, if there be anything beautiful in your 
own mind, 


WHAT MY LANDLORD BELIEVED. 


My Bohemian landlord in Vienna told me 
a story of an English nobleman. It may 
be worth relating, as showing what my land- 
lord, quite in good faith and earnest believed. 

You know, Lieber Herr, said Vater Béhm, 
there is nothing in the whole Kaiserstadt 
so astonishing to strangers as our sign- 
boards. Those beautiful paintings that you 
see—Am Graben and Hohe Markt, real works | 
of art, with which the sign-boards of other | 
countries are no more to be compared, than | 
your hum-drum English music is to the | 
delicious waltzes of Lanner, or the magic 
polkas of Strauss. Imagine an Englishman, 
who knows nothing of painting, finding him- 
self all at once in front of one of those 
charming compositions; pictures that they 
would make a gallery of in London, but which || 
we can afford to put out of doors; he is | 
fixed, he is dumb with astonishment and 
delight—he goes mad. Well, Lieber Herr, 
this is exactly what happened to one of your | 
English nobility. Milor arrived in Vienna; | 
and as he had made a wager that he would 
see every notability in the city and its 
environs in the course of three days, which 
was all the time he could spare, he hired a 
fiaker at the Tabor-Linie, and drove as fast || 
as the police would let him from church to | 
theatre ; from museum to wine-cellar; till | 
chance and the fiaker brought him into the | 
Graben. Milor got out to stretch himself, | 
and to see the wonderful shops, and after a 
few turns came suddenly upon the house at 
the sign of the Joan of Arc. 

“Goddam!” exclaimed Milor, as his eye 
met the sign-board. 

There he stood, this English nobleman, in 
his drab coat with pearl buttons, his red 
neckcloth, blue pantaloons and white hat, 
transfixed for at least five minutes. Then 
swearing some hard oaths, a thing the 
English always do when they are particularly 
pleased, Milor exclaimed, “It is exquisite! 
Holy Lord Mayor, it is unbelievable! ” 

Mein Lieber, you have seen that — 
of course, I mean Joan of Are, life-size, cl 
in steel, sword in hand, and with a wonderful 
serenity expressed in her countenance, as she 
leads her flagging troops once more to the 
attack upon the walls. It has all the softness 
of a Coreggio, and the vigour of a Rubens. 
Milor gave three bounds, and was in the 
middle of the shop in a moment. 

“That picture !” he exclaimed. 

“What picture,—Eurer Gnaden?” en- 
quired the shopkeeper, bowing in the most 
elegant manner. 
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“Tt hangs at your door—Joan of Are, I 
wish to buy it.” 

“Tt is not for sale, Eurer Gnaden.” 

“Bah!” ejaculated Milor, “I must have 
it. I will cover it with guineas.” 

“Tt is impossible.” 

“How impossible?” cried Milor, diving 
into ithe capacious pocket of the drab coat 
with the pearl buttons, and drawing forth a 
heavy roll of English bank-aotes, “I'll bet 
you anything you like that it is possible.” 

You know, mein Lieber,; that the English 
settle everything by a wager; indeed, betting 
and swearing is about all their language is 
fit for. For a fact, there were once two 
English noblemen, from Manchester or some 
such ancient place, who journeyed down the 
Rhine on the steam-boat. They looked neither 
to the right nor to the left; neither at the 
vine-fields nor the old castles; but sat ata 
table, silent and occupied, with nothing before 
them but two lumps of sugar, and two heaps 
of guineas. A little crowd gathered round 
them wondering what it might mean. Sud- 
denly one of them cried out, “Goddam, it’s 
mine!” “What is yours?” inquired one 
who stood by, gaping with curiosity. “Don’t 
you see,” replied the other, “I bet twenty 
guineas level, that the first fly would alight 
upon my lump of sugar, and by God, I’ve 
won it!” 

To return to Milor. “I'll bet you anything 
you like that it is possible,” said he. 

“Your grace,” replied the shopkeeper, “my 
Joan of Arc is beyond price tome. It draws 
all the town to my shop ; not forgetting the 
foreigners.” 

“J will buy your shop,” said the English- 
man. 

“Milor! Graf Schweinekopf von Pimple- 
stein called only yesterday to see it, and Le 
Comte de Barbebiche.” 

“A Frenchman!” shouted Milor, 

“From Paris,” your grace. 

“Will you sell me your Joan of Arc?” 
was the furious demand. “I will cover it 
with pounds sterling twice over.” 

“Le Comte de Barbebiche”— 

“You have promised it to him ?” 

“Yes!” gasped Herr Wechsel, catching 
at the idea. 

“Enough !” cried the English nobleman ; 
and he strode into the street. With one im- 
pee glance at the figure ot La Pucelle, 

e threw himself into his fiaker, and drove 
rapidly out of sight. 

On reaching his hotel, he chose two pairs 
of boxing gloves, a set of rapiers, and a case 
of duelling pistols; and, thus loaded, de- 
scended to his fiaker, tossed them in, and 
started off in the direction of the nearest 
hotel. “Le Comte de Barbebiche” —that 
was the pass-word ; but everywhere it failed 
to elicit the desired reply. He passed from 
street to street—from gasthaus to gasthaus— 
everywhere the same dreary negative ; and 
the day waned, and his search was still 





unsuccessful. But he never relaxed; the 
morning found him still pursuing his en- 
quiries ; and mid-day saw him at the porte 
cochére of the Hotel of the Holy Ghost, in 
the Rothenthurm Strasse, with his case of 
duelling pistols in his hand, his set of rapiers 
under his arm, and his two pairs of boxing- 
gloves slung round his neck. 

“Deliver my card immediately to the 
Comte,” said he to the attendant ; “and tell 
him I am waiting.” He had found him out. 
Luckily, the Comte de Barbebiche happened 
to be in the best possible humour when this 
message was conveyed to him, having just 
succeeded in dyeing his mustache to his 
entire satisfaction. He glanced at the card 
—smiled at himself complacently in the 
mirror before him, and answered in a 
gracious voice, “Let Milor Mountpleasant 
come up.” 

Milor was soon heard upon the stairs ; and, 
as he strode into the room, he flung his set of 
rapiers with a clatter on the floor, dashed his 
case of duelling pistols on the table, and with 
a dexterous twist sent one pair of boxing- 
gloves rolling at the feet of the Comte, while, 
pulling on the other, he stood in an attitude 
of defence before the astonished Frenchman. 

“What is this?” enquired the Comte de 
Barbebiche. 

“ This is the alternative,” cried the English- 
man. “ Here are weapons ; take your choice 
—pistols, rapiers, or the gloves. Fight with 
one of them you must, and shall, or abandon 
your claim to Joan of Are.” 

“Mon Dieu! What Joan of Are? I 
do not have the felicity of knowing the 
lady.” 

“You may see her, Am Graben,” gravely 
replied Milor, “ outside a shop door, done in 
oil.” 

“Heh!” exclaimed the astonished Comte, 
“in oil—an Esquimaux, or a Tartar, pray ?” 

“Monsieur le Comte, I want no trifling. 
Do you persist in the purchase of this pic- 
ture? Ihave set my heart upon it; I love 
it ; I have sworn to possess it. Make ita 
matter of money, and I will give you a 
thousand pounds for your bargain ; make it 
a matter of dispute, and I will fight you for 
it to the death ; make it a matter of friend- 
ship, and yield up your right, and I will 
embrace you as a brother, and be your 
debtor for the rest of my life.” 

The Comte de Barbebiche—seeing that he 
had to do with an Englishman a degree, at 
least, more crazed than the rest of his coun- 
trymen—entered into the spirit of the matter 
at once, and chose the easiest means of extri- 
cating himself from a difficulty. 4 

“ Milor,” he exclaimed, advancing towards 
him, “I am charmed with your sentiments, 
your courage, and your integrity. ‘lake her, 
Milor—take your Joan of Arc; I would not 
attempt to deprive you of her if she were a 
real flesh and blood Pucelle, and my own 
sister.” 

















[Coui‘ucted by 
The Englishman, with a grand oath, seized | I will not pretend to say, concluded 
the Comte’s hand in both his own, and shook | Vater Béhm, reloading his pipe, that the 
it heartily ; then scrambling up his parapha-| English have any taste, but they certainly 
nalia of war, spoke a hurried farewell, and | have a strange passion for pictures ; and, let 
disappeared down the stairs. them once get an idea into their heads, they 
The grey of the morning saw Milor in full| are the most obstinate people in the world 
evening costume, pacing the Graben with! in the pursuit of it. 
hurried steps, watching with anxious eyes the 
|| shop front where his beloved was wont to 
hang. He saw her carried out like a shutter 
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THE WIND. 


from the house, and duly suspended on the 
appointed hook. She had lost none of her 
charms, and he stood with arms folded upon 
his breast, entranced for awhile before the 
figure of the valiant maiden. 


Tne wind went forth o'er land and sea, 
Loud and free; 
Foaming waves leapt up to meet it, 
Stately pines bow’d down to greet it, 
While the wailing sea, 


And the forest’s murmured sigh 
Joined the cry, 
Of the wind that swept o’er land and sea. 


“Herr Wechsel,” said he abruptly, as he 
entered the shop ; “ Le Comte de Barbebiche 
has ceded his claim to me. I repeat my offer 
for your Joan of Arc—decide at once, for I 
am in a hurry.” 

It certainly does appear surprising that 
Herr Wechsel did not close in with the offer 
at once ; perhaps he really had an affection 
for his picture ; perhaps he thought to improve 
the bargain; or, more probably, looking upon 
his strange customer as so undoubtedly mad, 
as to entertain serious fears as to his ever 
receiving the money. Certain it is, that he 
respectfully declined to sell. 

“You refuse!” shouted Milor, striking his 
clenched fist upon the counter; “then, by 
Jove! I’ll—but never mind!” and he strode 
into the street. 

The dusk of the evening saw Milor in the 
dress of a porter, pacing the Graben with a 
steady step. He halted in front of his cherished 
Joan; with the utmost coolness and delibe- 
ration unhooked the painting from its nail, 
and placing it carefully, and with the air of a 
workman, upon his shoulder, stalked away 
with his precious burden. 

Imagine the consternation of Herr Wechsel 
upon the discovery of his loss, His pride, 
his delight, the chief ornament of his shop 
| was gone; and, moreover, he had lost his 


The wind that blew upon the sea 
Fierce and free, 
Cast the bark upon the shore, 
Whence it sail’d the night before 
Full of hope and glee ; 
And the cry of pain and death 
Was but a breath, 
Through the wind that roar’d upon the sea, 


The wind was whispering on the lea 
Tenderly ; 
But the white rose felt it pass, 
And the fragile stalks of grass 
Shook with fear to see 
All her trembling petals shed, 
As it fled, 
So gently by,—the wind upon the lea, 








Blow, thou wind, upon the sea 
Fierce and free, 
And a gentler message send, 
Where frail flowers and grasses bend, 
On the sunny lea ; 
For thy bidding still is one, 
Be it done 
In tenderness or wrath, on land or sea ! 


| 
| 


———— 
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I am one of a strong body of many hun- 
dred carriers over Keilor plains, towards the 
diggings of Victoria, whose two-horse drays 
and wagons do the work that may, some day, be 

2 uer 
“Sin,—You will find placed to your credit. in the done by the Melbourne and Mount Alexand 


Imperial Bank of Vienna the sum of five thousand | Railway. On us depend some eighty thousand 
| pounds, the amount proffered for your Joan of Arc. | diggers, whom we serve by carrying their 


money. But his sorrow was changed into 
surprise, and his half-tearful eyes twinkled 
| with satisfaction as he read the following 
epistle, delivered into his hands within an 


hour after the occurrence :— 








Your obstinacy has driven me into the commission of a houses of canvas, wood, or iron, their clothes, 
misdemeanor. God forgive you. But I have kept my word. | made of all sorts of materials, their food, 
“T am already beyond your reach, and you will| their tools, their simple machinery, some- 
search in vain for my trace. In consideration for your | times themselves. We form an endless chain 
feelings, and to cause you as little annoyance as pos-| between the city and the diggings—one side 
sible, I have placed my Joan of Arc into the hands of | continually going up full, and the other 
a skilful artist; and I trust to forward you as accurate | coming down empty. Our work never stops. 
& copy os can bo made. | One of us rarely stays two nights in the same 
Yours, = Mounrrteasant.”| pace, and only when in town sleeps under a 

And Milor kept his word, mein Lieber, | roof, or on a bed. Wandering thus inces- 
and the copy hangs, Am Graben, to this day|santly, we encounter, of course, many ad- 


| in the place of the original. The original| ventures. Each trip has a story of its 


shines among the paintings in the s ame ows ; but what I wish now to do is to give 


| collection of Milor at Mountpleasant Castle. | only a general idea of our mode of life. It 
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; | 
| has a summer and a winter aspect. Many a 


| summer carrier vanishes like a fair weather 
friend during the winter, to re-appear only 
when he can travel without being compelled 
to wade knee-deep during the day, and sleep 
| at night in six inches of water. Victoria, let 
| all geographers be careful to record, is famous 
for producing mud and dust. 
_ these products is not to be met with, there is 
| certainty of finding plenty of the other. I 
| write this in December, our midsummer, 
| bedazed with sun, and dust, and flies. Mel- 
| bourne, as we leave it, is totally hidden from 
us by the gritty cloud that her increasing 
traffic raises; that hangs above her as the 
smoke hangs over London. 

The road, for a few miles out of the city 
| (barring dust) is very good. It is bordered by 
| cultivated lands and is tolerably pleasant tra- 
| velling. We pass through the thriving town- 

ships of Flemmington, Moonee Ponds, and 


Essendon ; and, descending a steep hill, nine | 


| miles from town, we cross a small stream by 
a massive timber bridge. The bridge is 
something more than massive: not content | 
with forming a stout road-way, its heavy | 
| beams rise, high above our cart, in three huge | 
wooden walls, and roof us over; making of the 
bridge too lofty tunnels, that might be a por- 
| tion of a bomb-proof citadel. There is good 
reason for this. The thread of water that now 
trickles below, will swell, and rush, and roar; 
| and, during the heavy winter rains, become a 


_ against which a giant only could contend. 
eyond the bridge, a little encampment of 
| tents, a few houses of wood and two or three 


| of stone, form the township of Keilor. We 
| fill our water-kegs at the stream ; and, after 
| climbing a long steep hill, road and fences 
end abruptly, and we are turned out upon the 
open plain. Away it stretches back towards 
| Melbourne, its boundary there being the 
masts of the shipping in the bay, of which we 


When one of | 
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in a moment a tall monument of dust, 
which dances down the road until it breaks 
upon a line of drays, startling the horses from 
their steady pace, and, throwing everything 
into confusion. 

Along the line of the government road a 
few refreshment tents and one or two public 
houses stand. A notice is posted outside one 
of the tents to the effect that water may 
be had within, at sixpence a bucket. Beer, 
I should say, rises to two shillings a pint at 
the distance of only two hours’ journey from 
Melbourne. We halt for an hour, to refresh 
our horses and ourselves, and then plod on, 
over the plain. By sunset, we have reached 
the Gap Inn, where there is a small settle- 
|ment, and where the road is about to cross, 
| by a low saddle, the hills that we have had 
in sight all day. Here we turn off into the 
| bush, to camp down for the night. 

The three great requisites for a camping- 
ground are, grass, water, and fire-wood ; yet, 
in summer, grass and water are not always 
to be found, and the horses suffer. On the 
chosen spot, we draw the dray over a smooth 
place, unharness the horses, and, first having 
fastened their fore-legs together by a short 
chain and two straps, turn them adrift, to 
graze. Then the fire is to be lighted, and, in 
order to prevent it from running through the 
dry grass, we prepare the fire-place by first 
burning a circle, and then beating it out. 
Over the lighted fire we sling the billy, or, in 
home phrase, put the kettle on; the kettle 
‘being usually a tin pan with a.loose wire 
handle, which attaches it to the dray during 
the journey. Whilst the water is boiling, we 
retire to our apartments. The sheet of can- 
vas, which is doubled over the load during 





| the day, is opened out to its full extent, and, 


falling over both wheels and the back of the 
dray, converts the space between the wheels 
and beneath the body into a room. The 


shafis of the dray are raised, resting upon the 





have not yet lost sight. On either hand it| 


touches the horizon, and it rolls before us to} crossed prop-sticks, and—as we approve of 
| break at the foot of a low range of wooded | ventilation—this part of the enclosure is not 


| hills, beyond which Macedon heaves his dark 


head. 

Now we feel the worst of summer. The 
| thick grass of the plains is parched and 
| withered, and the heat lies visibly tremulous 
over the brown surface as it does over a 
burning kiln. Along the hundreds of tracks 
which intersect the plain, vehicles are 
moving, all accompanied by clouds of dust. 
| During the early part of the day the air is 

still, and the dust falls where it rises ; but, as 
| the sun climbs higher, the land-breeze comes 
| down, hot and unrefreshing ; and, as it gathers 
| strength, it catches up the heavy clouds of 
| grit, and, dashing them together, sweeps 
| across the open ground, half-smothering both 
| men and horses, and producing a thick 
| darkness, very like that of a London 
_ fog. The wind usually starts up in sudden 

gusts, and, sometimes twisted in a creek or 
hollow, it becomes a whirlwind, erecting 


covered. The door of our impromptu bed- 
room is thus left open, and occupies one 
entire side of the enclosure. But as we take 
care to keep the wind at the back, and the 
fire at the front, the open door is no source 
of discomfort. The worst of our room is, 
that the axletree crosses the centre of the 
ceiling at a rather low elevation, and thus a 
sleeper, suddenly awakened, is not unlikely to 
| knock his head against it. In rainy weather, 
too, we get water beds, and do not like them; 
while, in dry weather, the ants moisten their 
‘clay too frequently at the expense of ours, 
| They appear by hundreds, and are industrious 
insects, each about half-an-inch long, being 
usually of the species distinguished as the 
| bull-dog ant, from the tenacity with which 
they retain their hold of anything on which 
they fasten. The pain of their bite may be 
,compared to the pricking of a red-hot 
‘pin, The whole country swarms with them, 
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In summer, it is almost impossible to 
find a square yard of ground in the bush 
wholly free from them. Allowance made for 
these exceptions, and the occasional visit of a 
tarantula or a centipede, we find ourselves 
uite comfortable in our room under the 
ray. An opossum-skin rug laid upon the 
ground, and a couple of blankets spread over 
it, make a famous bed; such preparations 
completed, billy boils, the frying-pan is splut- 
tering and screeching on the fire, and our 
supper of bread, meat, and tea is ready. 
Frying-pan and billy are then brought under 
the dray, where we dip our tin pannikins 
into the tea, and carve, with our clasp-knives, 
chops placed upon huge lumps of bread. 

By the time supper is over, the horses have 
come back, and are-standing round the dray, 
expectant of their oats. The nose-bags are 
put on; and, whilst they feed, we light our | 
candle, fix it cleverly between the spokes of | 
the wheel which constitutes a side wall of| 
our chamber, fill our pipes, and are at ease. 
In the box appropriated to the wants of the | 
road, I generally carry a favourite book or 
two, or a late English newspaper, if—through | 
some oversight of the post-office clerk, who | 
usually makes himself a present of each of | 
my papers—I receive one of a tolerably recent | 
date. By and by the grinding of oats ceases, 
and the chains of the hobbles rattle as the | 
nags begin to move away. The nose-bags 
are removed, and a bell is strapped round | 
the neck of one of the horses; then, after a| 
few minutes occupied in noting the direction 
they take, we creep into our bed-room again. 
Each putting his heavy boots into a bag; 
this is used for a pillow, and, in two mi- 
nutes, all of us are fast asleep. Some- 
times, if feed is scarce, and the horses are 
likely to stray far, we turn out once during 
the night, and look them up, as otherwise 
they are not easily recovered in the morning. 
Indeed, it is a common accident for a carrier 
to lose his horses for some days, often alto- 
gether ; though in places where this accident 
is likely to occur, or where horse-thieves are 
suspected, it is customary to tether them to a 
tree, sometimes even to watch them through 
the night. 

At sunrise we are up, the horses fed, billy 
and frying-pan again in requisition. The 
tarpaulin is doubled and lashed over the load, 
and, hastily swallowing breakfast, we yoke 
up, and are away again. The birds occupy 
our vacated nest, to pick up any crumbs we 
may have scattered ; the grass, bent down by 
our weight, springs up again ; and, in a day, 
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| caught a Tartar. 





the only mark of our encampment is the 
handful of white ashes which the next shower 
will wash away. 

We pass on over a few miles of rough road, 
crossing three awkward creeks, which in 
winter are bogs, dreaded by carriers; and 
then we come again upon a bit of government 
road, made and macadamised ; another public 
house ; more refreshment-tents or sly grog- 


[Conuueted by 


| 


shops ; and then we descend, by a stee > bill | 


into the pretty township of Gisborne, 


tter | 


known by the name of its chief hotel, ag | 


the Bush Inn. Here, is a tolerable collec- 
tion of shops and stores, with several good 


inns ; and here, as at Keilor and other places’ | 


on the road, we are assailed by a string of | 


youngsters, who torment us to buy milk (and 
water) from them, at a shilling a pint. In 
the neighbourhood the land is being rapidly 
brought into cultivation ; and there is every 


indication that Gisborne will soon become a | 


populous town, especially as it possesses that 
rare natural curiosity in Victoria—a constant 
supply of pure water. 

We water our horses at the stream, fill our 


kegs, add a fresh loaf and a few pounds of | 


steaks to our store, and then climb slowly the 
steep ascent leading from the township. In 
a few minutes we enter the Black Forest. 
This place is much dreaded by carriers, for, 
winter or summer, it is the worst part of the 
road, and, in the earlier days of the diggings, 
was dreaded by all travellers as a place 
infested by bushrangers—terrible as the 
banditti in the Black Forest of Germany, 
Many a poor fellow, returning to town with 
his hard-earned gold, was compelled to stand 
and deliver here, and not a few were coolly 
shot down when they ventured to resist the 
plunderers. Sometimes, however, these thieves 
I was acquainted with one 
of four diggers who, having obtained a con- 


siderable quantity of gold at Bendigo, un- | 
| wisely determined to convey it to town them- 


selves, and thus save the escort-fees demanded 
by the government. They engaged a returning 
dray to take them down, and reached the 
Black Forest without interruption. Aware 


of the dangerous nature of the passage through || 


it, they prepared themselves for an attack, 
one man being seated on each side of the 
dray, one on the front of it, and one behind. 
The gold was placed in the middle of the cart, 
covered with blankets and bundles. In the 
heart of the forest, five horsemen suddenly 
burst upon the diggers, and, galloping up to 
the dray pistol in hand, called upon them 
to stand. The sudden reply was repeated 
volleys of revolvers. Three of the robbers 
rolled from their saddles. Two of them 
were shot dead, the other was seriously 
wounded, and one of the horses killed. Their 
companions did not wait for the remaining 
barrels of the four revolvers, but rode off, 
leaving the diggers masters of the field. The 
whole engagement did not occupy two 


minutes. The attack, the repulse, and the | 


retreat were over before the smoke of the 
pistol-shots had cleared away. 


But, such stories are fast becoming legends | 


of the past. The exploits of some three years 


ago, when a gang of armed men posted them- | 
selves on the high-road to Brighton, at a dis- | 


tance of only three miles from the city of Mel- 


bourne, and held possession of it for a whole | 


afternoon, stopping all travellers, plundering 
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them,and binding them to trees along the road- 
side, are now rendered impracticable by the 
unceasing stream of traffic which is ever rolling 
along all the main roads, and the number of 
mounted troopers to be met with inall parts of 
the country. But even now the whole colony 
is occasionally startled and dismayed by some 
daring outrage, the very bravery of which 
robs us of the disgust we ought to feel at 
villainy—as the attack, last year, upon the 
escort, when the whole of the gold in its 
charge was captured by a gang of armed 
men—and the still more recent robbery of the 
bank at Ballarat, when four men, in the 
middle of the day, entered a bank situated in 
a populous diggings, and, locking themselves 
in, bound and gagged the manager and all 
his clerks, cleared out its stores, and walked 
quietly away with a booty of some fourteen 
thousand pounds. The coolness of these men 
is still farther expressed by the fact that one 
of them actually lodged his share of the 
money in the very bank at Melbourne of 
which he had robbed the branch at Ballarat, 
thus getting an exchange of notes, But, with 
all their daring, such men commonly want 
the tact and prudence necessary to ensure an 
ultimate escape; for, in the first of these 
instances, the robbers were all taken and 
hung, and in the last they are now in Mel- 
bourne gaol awaiting trial. In each instance, 
one of the gang turned queen’s evidence, so 


| that, as might be supposed, they are not 


more wanting in tact than in the instincts of 
generosity and honour. 

But to return to our dray. The main road 
through the forest has become so impassable 
that we prefer the tracks of our own making 
which lie near to the foot of Mount Macedon, 
and upon which, from the division of the 
traffic, the ruts are not particularly deep ; 
where, also, we may venture to cross the 
creeks without any fear of being swallowed 
up in the holes, which are left wherever a 
bullock-dray may have been dug out during 
the preceding winter. Under the shade of 
the trees the grass retains some of its verdure, 
and we camp in a green spot for dinner, 
During the whole time that we are resting, 
vehicles and foot passengers are continually 
passing. Long American wagons on springs, 


with three or four horses in light harness, 


well matched and well managed by a driver, 
who sits on the top of his high load, holding 
the reins, smoking a cigar, and talking to his 
cattle in a language Greek to English dray- 
men. English wagons, heavier and more 
unmanageable, fitted in the old-fashioned 
style, with double shafts and heavy chain 
traces, the driver compelled to walk by the 
side of his horses, and, consequently, unable 
to manage them half so well as the Yankee, 
who twists his team through narrow openings 
in the timber just shaves the numerous 


‘stumps and logs, runs his wheels within an 


inch of the deep holes, trots down the steep 
hills with his foot upon the patent break, and 
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climbs up them with a steady pull, a touch 
on his leader’s flanks, anda “Hi! hi! git on 
thar!” calculating that “no human on airth 
can take.a team through thir openings, ’cept 
he’s been raised in the States. No, sir!” 
After him come colonial drays of all shapes 
and sizes, drawn by one, two, three, or four 
horses—occasional spring-carts, containin 
passengers, ripe fruit, or even fresh fish—an 
sometimes vehicles of unknown name, com- 
bining all the others in themselves. Then 
there come also ponderous drays piled up 
with heavy goods, drawn by four, six, or 
eight bullocks, crawling along at snail’s pace, 
urged by continual shouts and heavy lashes, 
machines that produce more noise than work. 
Presently, perhaps, a shout of “Clear the 
way !” passes along the line, and two of the 
conveyances that run daily between Melbourne 
and Castlemaine dash by us at full gallop— 
American again; low, light vehicles that 
seem utterly unfitted for such roads, but 
which, nevertheless, can run all others off 
them. Behind, comes the Argus, a vehicle of 
the same kind with its daily load of news- 
papers for the diggings. All at full speed. 
This is the country for a man who would 
learn how to drive four in hand. Another 
cloud of dust in the opposite direction clears 
off, and four troopers, with their swords 
drawn, come into view. Two light-carts, 
each drawn by four horses, follow; more 
troopers riding at the side of them, whilst 
others gallop through the bush for fifty yards 
about, and four more follow in the rear. 
This is the Bendigo and Castlemaine escort, 
with its precious cargo. Numerous foot 
passengers fill up the intervals, Old diggers 
returning from town with a light compact 
pack, or swag, fitting closely and well up 
upon the shoulders. New chums, with heavy 
loads lashed badly and carried awkwardly— 
carpet-bags stuffed full of all manner of un- 
necessaries, rolls of blankets, tents, guns, 
tools, and all sorts of things which they wili 
live to learn are almost as cheap on the dig- 
gings as in town. Sometimes, a very new man 
passes, in black coat and Wellington boots, 
and, worst of all, wearing a tall black hat, an 
abomination quite as rare upon the roads as 
an umbrella, Then a party of Germans with 
their wives, each woman having a small pack 
tied on her shoulders, and the children 
carrying as their share of the common burden 
the kettle and frying-pan or the provision 
bag. I once passed a German family, in the 
middle of winter, when the mud was yards 
deep. One man was dragging a small hand- 
cart, in which were stowed four very young 
children and a regular assortment of picks, 
shovels, and other tools; another—an old 
man—pushed behind: he wore a curious 
coat, much too short for him, and, as he 
stooped to push, there peeped from the shallow 
ockets the brass-mounted butts of two huge 
Leese-plstale, with flint and pan. Two women 
and several children of all sizes walked beside 
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them. Poor, bold hearts! Though they were 
only bound to Forest Creek (about eighty 
miles from Melbourne), yet, in the then con- 
dition of the roads, it was almost impossible 
that they could ever reach their destination, 
and the miseries of such a journey cannot be 
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one rise over a stone cr a log large enough to 
destroy the wavering equilibrium. Then, 
away goes the dray, turning completely over, 
the wheels spin in the air, and the shaft- 
horse, thrown on the broad of his back, twists 
and untwists his huge legs, with a force that 


imagined. Following the Germans come, threatens to demolish harness, dray, and 
driver. Then there is cutting of straps and 
corner of the world—a train of Chinamen, in | unhooking of chains, with all the usual accom- 
single file, extending for some miles along the} paniments of such accidents, including plenty 
road; others appear, long after we had|of advice gratis. The dray is turned over, 
thought the whole procession past. They jog|and the load, left on the ground, is, by the 
along at a slow trot, bending under immense | willing help of many hands, afterwards re« 
loads, which they carry hanging from each| stored to its original position. Then we 
end of a long bamboo, the middle resting on | go on again. 
the shoulder. Their slight figures, smooth{| We meet many returning drays, but all 
brown faces, hair carefully twisted up into a/ make way for us, for it is a tacitly understood 
huge tail, the coils of which are hidden! rule of the road here, that no loaded dray shall, 
beneath their immense hats; their short) on any account, make way for, or be impeded 
frocks and voluminous petticoat-trowsers,| by, an empty one. But this rule scarcely ex- 
form a strange contrast to the stout forms,|tends to the bullock-drays—of which there 
long beards, and close-fitting dresses of the are vast numbers, so long as the grass lasts,— 
European diggers, who are sometimes) for their long, unmanageable teams take up so 
mingled with them. Each party has its own) much room, and occupy so much time in leav- 
leader, and they usually travel in such num-/|ing and returning to the track, that we are 
bers, that their small tents form, when they | generally glad enough to leave it clear for them. 
camp for the night, quite a little township on| How, it may well be asked, do their drivers 
the roadside. Such are a few only of the steer lumbering vehicles and awkward cattle 
passengers 4nd vehicles who usually pass us through the narrow openings betwixt the 
whilst we eat our bread and mutton in the, trees without very frequent accidents ? They 
forest. | draw immense loads, and the worse the roads 
Dinner over, we ourselves go with the: are, the greater is their advantage over 
train, and are soon deep in the labyrinth of| horses, for they are continually on the move, 
trees, our whole attention fully engaged by | crawling slowly through the mud, or creeping 
the difficulties of the road. Occasionally we up the steep hills, getting the ground by 
pass some unlucky fellow who has had the inches, it is true, but still getting it. Some- 
misfortune to start from town with a jibbing | times they stick fast, and then, if teams are 


perhaps, specimens of a race occupying another | 





horse—a very common animal here—which The other 
does not kick, or rear, or perform any of the 
evolutions common with English horses in 
such case, but stands stock still, his feet 
advanced, his head down, ears drawn back, 
lips slightly apart, eyes dull, half closed, and 
turned back towards the dray, and his whole 
body hanging heavily in the breechings. 
Stroking and swearing, kind words and hard 
blows, might as well be expended on a gum- 


tree as upon this statue of a horse, At length, | 


some carrier unyokes his leaders and hooks 


together, Babel breaks loose, 
drivers range themselves, with their long 
| heavy whips on each side of the team, and 
then commences such shouting and yelling, 
| such long rolls of strangely-worded oaths and 
whip-cracks that go off like pistol-shots, that 
even the opossums own themselves startled, 
and come out into the daylight. At first the 
| bullocks only turn mild eyes on their tor- 
mentors, and bend down their heads to avoid 
the heavy shower of blows. By degrees, 
however, they get into line, and one after 





another throws 


on to the stuck dray ; the stubborn animal is is weight into the iron yoke, 
fairly drawn out of his strong position, and,|the long chain tightens, strains, the wheels 
once on the move, goes on until another soft| move, and with a deafening crash the dray 
place brings him up, or another fit of the|rises slowly out of the mud, and is safely 
sturdies comes upon him. landed on the comparatively dry patch beyond. 

The Black Forest is one succession of hills,|Then the word is “Spell, oh!” The little 
short and steep, with swampy creeks between | keg is turned out from its resting-place in the 
them. Sometimes, in order to avoid these|back of the dray, and a pint pot filled with 
creeks, we run along the sides of the hills,|rum passes round the party, each one of 
and thus subject ourselves to another common|whom accompanies his nobbler with the 
accident of the roads. As we are paid for|usual toast of our colony, “Here’s luck !” 
carrying by the ton, our loads—when they | Occasionally, when the dray has sunk very 
consist of light goods—are piled high above|deep and its own team is unable to extri- 
the dray, which thus becomes rather top-|cate it, others are added ; I have thus seen 
heavy. When siding a hill, this tendency to|four teams or thirty-two bullocks yoked 
capsize necessitates great care, but, in spite of| before a single dray. The drivers attach 
all that can be exercised the lower wheel will| strips of silk twisted into a hair-cord to 
occasionally drop into a hole, or the upper! their long lashes, and, in the hands of men 
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accustomed to their use, these whips becom® 
terrible instruments of torture. It is, indeed, 
horrible to witness the savage brutality with 
| which the cattle are treated, and the merci- 
| lessness of the drivers, These men are gene- 
| rally of the lowest class, and though I have 
| met with some very good exceptions, they 
, certainly are not raised by their occupation. 
For deep drinking and hard swearing they 
| may challenge the world, though for the 
latter practice they say that they have an 
express privilege. The story runs, that a 
| clerical settler, in New South Wales, over- 
taking his bullock-driver on the edge of a 
creek, stood for few minutes to watch the 
| erossing of the team. This was accomplished 
| with the assistance of the usual number of 
expletives, and the parson, shocked by their 
abundance, remonstrated with his man for 
his profanity. 
“Tt’s no use,” said John, “ bullocks won’t 
go without swearing. Just you try ’em.” 
The master dismounted, and taking the 
whip from John, walked on by the team. 
Strawberry, and Damper, and Blackbird, and 
Nobbler, and their brethren in the yoke, 
_ stepped along very quietly on the level road, 
probably wondering at the meaning of the 
gentle tones of their new driver. But, 
another creek appeared, The dray ran down 
_ the bank, the wheels sunk in the mud, moved 
| through it a few inches, and stopped. In vain 
the reverend driver expostulated with his un- 
grateful charges, and twisted the long lash 
round his own face in his endeavours to reach 
the leaders with it. Indeed, when the end of 
| it did fall harmlessly upon them—as Sterne 
says of the mules of the Abbess of Andoui- 
| lettes, under similar circumstances — they 
simply lashed their tails, and stood stock 
still, At length the parson gave up in 
_ despair, and resigned the whip to his bullock- 
driver. A sharp crack, a few well-directed 
| blows, and a torrent of loud oaths, and the 
chain tightened again, the dray moved, and 
the whole team were soon standing on the 
opposite bank. “ Well, John,” said the par- 
son, mounting his horse, “ bullock-drivers are 
allowed to swear; but only, mind, when they 
have a creek to cross,” 
The Black Forest differs much from the 
um and box forests common in Australia. 
hey are usually more lightly timbered, 
spread over extensive flats, and seldom pos- 
sess much undergrowth beyond a wiry grass 
| and a few flowering shrubs. But in the 
Black Forest the majority of the trees are 
, Tough, stringy barks, which have their loose 
fibrous covering blackened by the frequent 
bush fires, that take no such hold on the 
| smooth bark of the white and blue gums. 
_ Many of the huge trees are completely hol- 
_ lowed by the fire, the massive trunk and loft 
| branches being upheld only by a thin shell, 
burned through in many places, and covered 
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sweeps through the forest without levelling 
some of these sooty veterans; and the num- 
bers of fallen logs, in every stage of decay, 
show that the wind here is no rare visitor. 
New saplings spring from all the ruins— 
their tall, tapering barrels become blackened 
in their turn; but thick masses of brush- 
wood and green patches of fern and silky 
grass spread over the blackened surface that 
the fires have left uponthe soil. Hereand there 
a huge white gum will stand out in startling 
contrast with the blackness round about it ; 
and the dark-leaved black-wood, feathery 
shiac, light tea-tree, silver wattle, and gnarled 
honeysuckle grow singly, or in groups, be- 
neath the forest shadow. Though many tra- 
vellers have bewailed the scentless nature of 
Australian flowers, few have spoken of the 
rich fragrance that pervades Australian 
forests. Near a group of forest young gums, 
with the dewy jewels of a recent shower 
glistening on their broad leaves, the scent is 
almost overpowering. The rich aromatic 
odour spreads through the whole forest, and 
amply compensates us for the absence of the 
spice groves which, Easterns tell us, make the 
air of Indian Islands heavy with perfume. 
It is a libel, too, on our Flora to say that it 
is all scentless. I have gathered violets in 
Australia as sweet as if they had been born 
under a hedge of hawthorn. Many of 
our shrubs. have the grateful perfume of 
the almond-blossom, and the thousand yel- 
low flowers of the mimosa spread around 
them a perpetual fragrance. Even the slight 
scent emitted by many of our small wild 
flowers—fleeting though it be—is sufficient 
to redeefn them from the sweeping charge 
that has been so often brought against them. 
The most common, and the dearest of home 
flowers, are plentiful in some parts of the 
country. I have travelled for miles over 
plains white with daisies, and over rich 
alluvial flats thickly-powdered with the 
yellow buttercup. Only once—on the banks 
of Loddon—have I met with another home- 
flower, the dandelion; it was a solitary 
stalk, crowned with its light globe of feathery 
seeds. We were camped near the spot and I 
could not resist the inclination to lie down on 
the grass beside it—as we used to do in the 
meadows—and try what o’clock it was, in the 
old boyish way. 

The Black Forest is twelve miles through, 
and in wet weather several days are often 
occupied in travelling that distance. But, 
as the roads are now dry, we get along 
rather faster, and as the sun leaves us 
to show his broad face in an English winter 
picture, we emerge from the forest, and 
get to the township of Woodend, or Five- 
mile Creek, which marks the forest boundary 
on this side, as Gisborne marked it on the 
other. Passing through Woodend, we follow 
the metalled road, which appears here again 


| on its inner side with a thick coat of char-|for a couple of miles, and then turn off into 
coal. A strong blast of wind rarely|the bush, where there is plenty of grass, and 
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once more choose our bed for the night. In| bearing their respective names, and carr 
the morning, a short pull of three miles them off to their tents, whence they were 
through a swampy gum-forest brings us| restored to the person who had sent for them 
again upon the road, which now lasts as far when the squall was over. The same system 
as Castlemaine. We pass through Carlsrhue | was successfully adopted with whole dray- 
and the large and rapidly-increasing town- | loads, brought up on speculation for chance 
ship of Kyneton, where we cross the little sale; but it sometimes happened that the 
river Campaspie, the banks of which, in the names being taken at random, no owners 
unfrequented portions of it, abound with could be found ; forfeiture of the grog and 
game—teal, black-duck, plover, black swans,|a heavy fine were then the results of the 
water-hens, &c. The road skirts next along| speculation. The same plan is still adopted 
the edge of a green flat—which in winter is a| when spirits are smuggled into the diggings, 
boggy swamp—and enters on a small tract of} Leaving Elphinstone and its grog-sellers, 
the beautiful park-like scenery for which | we turn to the left over a small bridge, the 
Victoria is famous, but which is rarely met | other branch of the roadcontinuingto Bendigo; 
with on the road to, or in the neighbourhood | and in a sheltered gully once more fix our 
of, the diggings. temporary resting-place. We have had a 
Patches of bright green in the distance, | long day’s journey of abouttwenty-six miles, 
and long dark lines of fences show that|/and are now within five miles of Forest 
cultivation has commenced in earnest, and,} Creek. 
with the large steam flour-mill at Kyneton,} As we travel on in the morning, indications 
give hopes that Victoria will not long be|of the neighbourhood of a gold-tield become 
dependant upon other countries for her} more striking. We see barren ranges stretch- 
bread. A few miles farther we pass another|ing to the north thickly strewn with small 
township—Malmesbury, and, rare pleasure,|quartz and intersected by numerous little 
another river—the Coliban ; though I fear} gullies: at the points of which, holes have 
that Ouse or Trent would shame to call it}been sunk by prospecting parties. Occa- 
sister, for it is, in summer, but a thread/|sionally, a short line of holes running up the 
indeed. gully show that gold has been struck, pro- 
From hence, passing through an occasional | bably, but not in sufficient quantities to pay 
turnpike—for Civilisation, having no fear of|for working. Ridges of laminated stone, crop 
Rebecca before her eyes, has advanced so far|out from the surface, all resting on their 
—we go on to Taradale, or Back Creek, and| edges; and where the road has been cut 
passing through it, push forward to Elphin-| along the side of the hill, the exposed stone 
stone, or Saw-pit Gully. Nearly the|seems to have been violently pitched out of 
townships on the road have two names—one | its bed, and the slaty layers are raised upright 
given by the bushmen in old times, the other, ' or recline at any angle. 
the new baptism of some government sur-| After running thus for a short distance 
veyor. The most remarkable feature in|along the side of a hill, the road descends 
Elphinstone is the number of wine and spirit | into a narrow flat, then turns abruptly round 
merchants it contains. They seem to consti-| the foot of another hill, and the wide diggings 
tute the majority of the inhabitants. This is| of Forest Creek lie suddenly before us. In 
accounted for, by the fact of this being the|a few minutes we are passing between lines 
nearest township to the diggings ; and before|of tents and wooden houses, every one of 
townships were formed upon the diggings | which bears an announcement that some sort 
themselves, it became the depot from which |of trade is carried on within. The whole of 
the grog-cart started on illicit traffic. Before |the road through the Forest Creek diggings 
licenses to retail liquors were granted on the | —about five miles—is a succession of ascents 
diggings, a heavy penalty was attached to|and descents, every little hill having its 
their sale there; but each man was allowed | name—as the Old Post Office Hill, the Argus 
to have not more than two gallons in. his/ Hill, the Red Hill, andsoon. On the right 
tent at one time. Of course, neither this nor | stretches an extensive flat, which runs away 
any other law could totally prevent the sale | up to the celebrated Golden Point at the foot 
of spirits; and by every refreshment tent-|of Mount Alexander. Every inch of this 
keeper as well as by the majority of the store-| ground is turned over. The hills on the left 
keepers, a supply was kept for the use of cus-|are in the same condition. ‘The whole 
tomers. In order to prevent the seizure of| country seems to be turned inside out, and 
the drays which carried in the liquor, it was | presents only a broken and irregular surface 
usual to take it all up in two-gallon kegs or|of many-coloured earths. In various places 
cases. Any person ordering spirits gave at|horse-puddling machines are at work break- 
the same time a list containing as many|ing up and re-washing, for the second or 
names as there would be kegs in his cart-| third time, auriferous earth from which the 
load. The names were those of friends or|earlier diggers had, as they thought, ex- 
acquaintances on the diggings.; and in the/| tracted all tue gold, but which is still found to 
event of the drayman being stopped and ac-|contain quite sufficient to repay their suc- 
companied by a trooper, these men were|cessors. Some are employed in throwing 
always ready to step forward, claim the kegs | out the fallen earth from old holes in order 
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to obtain what has been left beneath the 
“walls” that separate them, Others are 
sinking new holes on spots that have hitherto 
escaped, probably because tents were pitched 
there during former rushes. Numbers of 
Chinamen are busily washing over again old 
“stuff,” or paring off about six inches of the 
surface of some untouched hill—surfacing, as 
this operation is called, being more to their 
taste than the heavier toil of sinking holes. 
Our sketch, however, is of the roads, not of 
the diggings, which must by this time be 
familiar to every reader. 

We pass through Forest Creek, and find at 
Castlemaine—which joins it—a neatly laid 
out township, with streets and squares, stone, 
brick, and iron stores and houses, a church 
and chapels, large substantial inns, and all 
the essential of an old community. Across 
a small bridge—which has occupied the ener- 
getic government rather more than two years 
in building—stands the government camp, a 
very extensive establishment, and there it is 
that a commissioner lives and reigns over 
his subject diggers. We, being carriers, 
require no license from him, and are there- 
fore not within his jurisdiction ; we may feel 
| his power though, if we forget ourselves 
so far as to stay for a couple of days 
within his territory; for in that case some 
armed and mounted digger-hunter may 
| pounce down upon us unawares, drag us be- 
_ fore his majesty, and in a moment sixty of our 

hard-earned shillings fall due to her Majesty’s 
| exchequer, 
| Here ends my ordinary journey at the store 
to which our load has been directed. The 
dray is at once discharged, a receipt is given 
which acknowledges the delivery of our ma- 
| terial in good condition. Without loss of 
| time the horses’ heads are turned, and we 
go back empty to Melbourne, 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 
RUSTCHUK. 

|  THouen I am getting anelderly gentleman, 
| Ido not remember to have ever witnessed a 
scene of such filthy and disorderly wretched- 
| ness as that presented by the Sultan’s good 
| town of Rustchuk, on the banks of the 
| Danube. 

The approach to it is over some romantic 
| hills ; and the land on all sides, agriculturally 
speaking, is as rich and grateful a soil as 
| could be found anywhere. There is no 
| natural reason, therefore, for the horrible 
| squalor of a town which might, and ought to 
| be, one of the first cities in the Turkish 
| empire. 

__ To see it, however, now is positively dis- 
heartening. On the morning we arrived 
_ there, a fine drizzling rain was falling, and it 
| Was bitterly cold. ‘There was a deadly pene- 
trating chill about the weather, which gave 
| you a sort of beau ideal of thorough irre- 
deemable discomfort, There was a slight 
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fog, also: one of those raw fogs which haunt 
the marshy banks of the Danube in winter 
time. 

So, cheerless exceedingly, we rode through 
the broad street on to the Pasha’s house, or 
Kouak, as it is locally called. Our hands 
were so wet and cold that the bridle slipped 
through our powerless fingers whenever our 
horses stumbled, and they did stumble with 
most disagreeable frequency. It would have 
been odd if they had not. The broad high 
street of Rustchuk was neither more nor 
less than a deep and dangerous mud-pond. 
Safe footing for man or beast did not extend 
more than a few feet immediately in front of 
the dirty little wooden traps of shops which 
were situated on either shore. The remainder 
of the road was really and truly a perilous 
pond. The inhabitants, however, had placed 
great blocks of stones at irregular intervals 
to mark where the pond was fordable ; and 
if you went aside from the narrow line of 
safety a single yard, your horse had hard 
work to struggle and flounder back again. 
A ride is not so pleasurable a thing, under 
such circumstances, as an amateur traveller 
would desire. But fancy two English gentle- 
men struggling, on sorry hacks, against drift. 
and wind with a little cloud of servants and 
pack-horses, and so jolting slowly through a 
blinding rain, completely wet through and 
dispirited, and you will have us to a hair, 

Rustchuk, like most Turkish towns in 
Bulgaria or elsewhere, covers a large extent 
of ground ; for the houses are scattered about 
here and there, and the shops and the 
dwelling-houses of the shopkeepers are often 
wide apart. The great Turks also often live 
in a house completely separate from that in 
which the harem resides ; and if any great 
Turk has more than one wife (a rare occur- 
rence), each wife has often, perhaps I may 
write usually, a house and servants of her 
own, ‘The ‘lurks, indeed, are fond of having 
a good deal of house-room. A grand Turk 
will rarely offer a guest apartments in his 
own house, but he will provide him with a 
distinct establishment, visiting him every day 
and perhaps dining and breakfasting with 
him, but not residing. This arises, of course, 
chiefly from the jealous seclusion of their 
women. The near relatives of Turkish 
ladies—their sons and brothers, for instance— 
are of course allowed to enter the harem; 
but as a Moslem guest would, of course, be 
horror-stricken at his womenkind being 
beheld by the relatives of his friend’s wife or 
wives, this disagreeable chance is duly pro- 
vided against by giving them a separate 
house, ‘The relations of host and guest are 
almost as clearly defined among the Turks as 
they were among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans ; for every traveller of respectability 
claims the hospitality of his acquaintance, as 
there are no hotels, and the khans are merely 
refuges for the destitute. 

Then again the size of oriental towns of 
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the smallest importance may be explained by 
the fact, that almost every trade is carried on 
in some special quarter ; and a few rows of 
little shops (like so many corn bins turned 
sideways) are set apart for this craft only. 


Then again there is always a good deal of space | 


taken up by fountains and the intramural 
gardens of the wealthy. 

The poverty and wretchedness of Rust- 
chuk, however, in spite of its size, was suffi- 


cient to make one quite melancholy. Not a! 


single house, perhaps, was in perfect repair. 
The dirt and squalor of the inhabitants was 
sad to see ; though here and there the splendid 
horses of some overfed Pasha pawed their 
stately way up to his kouak, half-smothered 
in golden housings and gaudy horsecloths ; 
or the pasha himself panted fussily along with 
his jewelled scimitar at his side, and attended 
by a posse of bravoes and pipe-bearers. 

As we drew near tothe bazaars it was easy 
to perceive that they wore an unusual air of 
business, Here and there a Frank strutted 
about in an astounding uniform, or paused 
contemptuously before a bearded seller of 
kabobs or dates, and addressed him in a 
British West Country Turkish quite won- 
derful to hear. If you watched the Turk 
who might be thus accosted, his face would 
gradually assume a look of endurance and 

atience that was almost touching, while per- 
aps his sons and hangers-on, less subdued 
by 
vel 


— and circumstances, would look mar- 
ing up at the gay stranger with thoughts 
unfriendly enough; and women as they 


shuffled past would cry with shrill surprise 
that God was great, and hastily draw their 
veils closer when they saw the jaunty Frank. 
Leaving the bazaar we passed down a narrow 
street. Before a door there stood three gaunt 
horsemen. They were in a picturesque atti- 
tude enough though dripping with rain ; but 
their arms were, of course, rusty and unser- 
viceable, and their horses were leaner than 
themselves. They were waiting for somebody, 
and we drew rein to speak tothem. They 
told us that Omer Pasha had just arrived at 
Rustchuk, and that we should find him with 
the governor. They added that they belonged 
to his army, but had only just joined. As they 
spoke their chief came out of the house. 
He was the usual low-browed savage in em- 
broidered clothes, and girt with silver arms. 
He was a Bashi-Bouzouk—probably the chief 
of a little company of banditti from some far 
away Albanian village, and he had joined the 
Turkish army in the hope of plunder— 
whether friends or foes it would matter 
little. 

On then by baggage waggons drawn by 
oxen creeping along their devious and painful 
way, no matter where. An awkward little 
squad of soldiers with their trowsers turned 
up to their knees, and their muskets carried 
nohow, slouched beside every waggon, and 
some were stretched on the top of the load 
asleep, and careless of the rain and jolting. 
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All belonged likewise to Omer Pacha’s 
larmy, and were a very fair specimen of 
‘it. It is an undisciplined horde of irre- 
| gulars—sullen, nerveless, useless, apathetic— 
in a shocking state of disorganisation and 
inefficiency ; so that we may fairly say that 
Omer Pacha is a great captain, to have been 
able to do anything at all with them. A 
more wretched army, physically or morally 
speaking, perhaps, never confounded the 
plans of a general, Every man composing it 
is as troublesome and dangerous to his own 
unprotected countrymen as insignificant be- 
fore the enemy. There is no enthusiasm—no 
martial ideas of glory. Our friends march 
listlessly into battle and listlessly out of it. 
They will fight as all men will fight when 
compelled to do so in self-preservation ; bat 
they do not fight or do anything else with a 
will; and in degradation of mind they are 
scarcely on a level with the beasts of the 
field. 

I know that in saying this, T am not re- 
cording a popular or agreeable sentiment. 
The romantic notions of a Moslem warrior 
are very different ; but I know the Turkish 
soldier pretty well, and pity him sincerely, 
for I know the causes which have sunk him 
so low. As I have seen and known him, so 
I describe. Let Conrad Mazeppa, Esquire, 
who has just passed a month at Constan- 
tinople, and who knows all about this matter 
and every other, correct me where he sees fit. 

We found Omer Pacha at the Kouak, as 
we expected, and were at once introduced to 
his presence. He was then going to join the 
allied army in the Crimea. He seemed con- 
siderably disgusted with the state of things 
in general. It appeared that he had been 
detained by the intrigues of the Austrian 
generals at Bucharest, till so late in the 
season, that the line of his march would be 
strewed with the corpses of his army, and 
that his co-operation with the Allies would 
be difficult and valueless. A few months 
before his troops were in far better hopes 
and condition. 

The Wallachians had been anxious to join 
with him and march on the disaffected Rus- 
sian province of Bessarabia, where they would 
have been joined by thousands of their coun- 
trymen, who waited only for the signal to 
rise. Also, if Omer Pacha had been allowed 
to act earlier, and if the Austrians had not 
so perseveringly thwarted him, he might have 
diverted a large portion of the Russian army 
which had been permitted to concentrate 
itself in the Crimea. The Austrian com- 
manders had designedly rendered the Turkish 
army useless, and retained Omer Pacha in 
fretful inactivity at Bucharest. For the rest, 
the renowned Turkish general was a pleasant 
vigorous looking man, somewhat past middle 
life, but hale and hearty. Both he and his 
family have discreetly adopted the manners 
of the Turks; but it is pretty well known 
that the great pachas at Constantinople (the 
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Turkish aristocracy in short) are endowed!in danger of a crisis. Madame Favre has 


with the same short-sighted cunning as else- 
where. It is known well enough that they 
thwart and harry the great soldier who is 
| fighting for their worthless existence with 
that ungenerous enmity and ignorant perse- 
verance which is a part of their craft—the 
| inherent quality of their whole species. We 
must not think that Britain is the only land 
| which has such precious work with little 
eat men. Huffi Pacha and Scruffi Effendi 
| are to the full as wicked and wrong-headed 
| as our own white-gloved cousinocracy. Omer 
Pacha has found this out long ago, but he 
seems to have got used to it—as we shall 
perhaps some day—and recognises it as one 
| of the immutable laws of human affairs, 


DOCTOR DUBOIS. 


Doctor Dvsots had just finished a dinner 
which, if not served up according to the 
| philosophical principles of Brillat-Savarin, 
was at any rate both succulent and sub- 
stantial. He had turned his feet towards 
the fire—it was in the month of December— 
and was slowly cracking his nuts and al- 
monds, and occasionally moistening them 
with a glass of genuine Beaune. Evidently 
he considered that his day had been weil 
employed ; and fervently hoped that the god- 
dess Hygeia would watch for that evening at 
least over his numerous patients. A pair of 
comfortable slippers—presented by a ner- 
| vous lady for his assiduous attendance upon 
a scratch on the little finger of her left 
hand—adorned his small fat feet. A black 
velvet skullcap was pulled half over his 
ears, and a brilliant morning gown fell in 
graceful folds about his legs. Bobonne had 
retired to prepare the customary coffee, 
The evening paper had arrived. Fraught 
with interesting, because as yet unknown 
intelligence, it was waiting on the edge of 
the table, to be opened, There might be 
news of a new war or of an unexpected peace ; 
some miraculous rise or fall of the funds 
might have taken place. The worthy doctor 
had already thrice glanced at the damp 
a of folded paper; but it was 
nis custom to tantalise himself agreeably 
before satisfying his curiosity. He dallied 
with the little stone-coloured strips that held 
| the journal in a cross, and bore his name and 
| address, before he liberated it; and was 
glancing at the first column when he was 
startled by a melancholy shriek of wind that 
came up the Rue de Sevres, mingled with the 
crash of falling tiles and chimneypots, the 
dashing of shutters, and the loud splashing of 
the rain. 

“Whew! peste!” ejaculated Doctor Dubois, 
in a tone of pleasant wonder, “ what a night ! 
How fortunate it is that I am not called out. 


This weather will protect me. All my friends 
are going on nicely, bless them! No one is 


promised to wait till to-morrow. Nothing 
but a very desperate case could make people 
disturb me at such a time. Decidedly, f shall 
have one quiet evening this week.” 

The words were scarcely out of the doctor’s 
mouth when the bell of the apartment rang 
violently, A physiognomist would have been 
delighted with the sudden change from com- 
placent security to peevish despair that took 
place on the doctor’s countenance. He placed 
both his hands firmly on his knees ; and, turn- 
ing round towards the door, waited for the 
announcement that was to chase him from his 
comfortable fireside. 

“My poor gentleman,” said Bobonne, 
bustling in with a platter, on which was the 
expected coffee; “you must be off at once. 
Here is a lad who will not believe that you 
are out, although I told him you are from 
home, twice. He says that his mother is 
dying.” 

“Diable!” exclaimed Doctor Dubois, half 
in compassion, half in anger. “Give me my 
coffee—tell him to come in. Where are my 
boots? Indeed if she be dying—really dying 
—I am scarcely wanted. A priest would 
have been more suitable. However, duty, 
duty, duty.” 

“We shall be eternally grateful,” said a 
young man, who, without waiting to be sum- 
moned, had entered the room, but who had 
only caught the last words. “When duty is 
willingly performed, it is doubly worthy.” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the doctor, ques- 
tioning Bobonne with his eyebrows, to know 
whether his previous grumbling could have 
been overheard. “I shall be with you di- 
rectly. Warm yourself by the fire, my dear 
young man, whilst I arm myself for combat.” 

The youth—who was tall and slight, not 
more than eighteen years of age—walked im- 
patiently up and down the room, whilst Doctor 
Dubois pulled on his boots, swallowed his 
scalding coffee, wriggled into his great coat, 
half strangled himself with his muffler, and 
received his umbrella from the attentive 
Bobonne. ° 

“T have a fiacre,” said the youth. 

“So much the better,” quoth Doctor Dubois ; 
“but precautions neverdoany harm. NowI am 
ready. You see a man may still be sprightly 
at fifty. Go to bed, Bobonne; and take a 
little tisane—that cough of yours must be 
cared for—hot, mind.” 

The buxom housekeeper followed her master 
to the door ; and no old bachelor who witnessed 
the little attentions with which she perse- 
cuted him—buttoning his coat tighter, pulling 
his muffler higher over his chin, giving a tug 
to the brim of his hat, and, most significant 
of all, stopping him in the passage to turn up 
his trousers nearly to his knees, lest they 
might be spoiled by the mud—uno one of the 
doctor’s bachelor friends who witnessed all 
this (and the occurrence was frequent) failed 
to envy the doctor his excellent housekeeper, 
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The youth saw nothing. He had gone down- 
stairs three steps at a time, and was in the 
vehicle and angry with impatience long 
before the man of science bustled out, 
thinking that he had been extraordinarily 
energetic, and wondering how much more 
decision of character was required to make 
a general of division or an emperor. 

“Now that we are in full march,” quoth 
he, as the driver was endeavouring to make 
his drenched hacks step out briskly, “I 
should like to know something of the case ; 
not the particular symptoms, but the general 
facts. What is your mother’s age ?” 

The youth replied that she was about 
forty, and had been ill some time. Her 
family had supposed, however, until then, 
that her disease was rather mental than 
physical. He said other things; but the 
doctor felt certain that there was something 
behind which shame had concealed. 

The vehicle continued to roll; but it had 
left the Rue de Sévres, and was threading 
some of the sombre streets between that and 
the Rue de Varennes. 

“You came a long way to look for me,” 
said the physician, half enquiringly. 

The youth muttered some answer that was 
unintelligible, and was saved from further 
questioning by the stopping of the cabriolet. 
On getting out, the doctor recognised the 
house as one of the largest private hotels in 
that quarter. He had often passed by, and 
thought it was uninhabited. The porte 
cochére was opened by an elderly serving-man, 
who looked sad and sorrowful. 

“She is not yet—” exclaimed the youth, 
not daring to utter the word of the omen. 

“No, no! but she has begun to talk 
reasonably.” 

“Be frank,” whispered Doctor Dubois, as 
they crossed the court under the hastily opened 
umbrella. “Has your mother’s mind been 
—— ? It is necessary that I should know 
this.” 

“Yes—in one particular—in one particular 
only. I will explain all; but—it is very 
humiliating.” 

“Medical men are confessors,” said the 
Doctor, sententiously. 

“Well, you shall know everything; but 
first let me entreat you to come in and see 
my poor mother, and tell us whether there is 
any immediate danger. I think—yes, I am 
sure, that if we can prolong her life—but just 
a little—health will return; and we shall 
have her with us for many happy years.” 

“Let us hope so,” Doctor Dubois ejaculated, 
as, after stamping his feet and shaking his hat 
muffler and coat and depositing his umbrella, 
he crossed a scarcely furnished hall, and 
entered at once upon a large apartment on 
the ground-floor, preceded by his guide. 

The inmates of the room were two, beside 
the sick person, who lay in a bed at the 
further extremity. There was first an old 
man—a very old man—sitting in a chair, 
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with his knees advanced towards the rem- 
nant of a fire, which he was watching 
intently with lack-lustre eye. His garments 
were scanty and threadbare, but it was not 
difficult for a practised eye to see that he had 
formerly lived amidst wealth and ease. He 
rose when the doctor entered, made a graceful 
bow, and then sank back into his chair as if 
exhausted with fatigue. 

A girl of about seventeen sat by the bed- 
side of the sick person, in whose hand her 
hand was clasped. She was evidently the 
sister of the youth who had disturbed Doctor 
Dubois from his comfortable dessert. The 
invalid was deadly pale and fearfully thin ; 
but traces both of beauty and intelligence 
remained on her countenance. At least so 
thought the doctor, whilst at the same time 
he was detaching as it were from those sickly 
features the expression which formed their 
chief characteristic, and which indicated to 
him the state of her mind. Combining what 
he had already heard with what he saw, he 
easily came to the conclusion that one at 
least of the mental faculties of his new 
patient was in abeyance. He sat down ina 
chair which the youth had placed for him, 
felt the lady’s pulse, put on his usual wise 
look, and after having received answers to a 
variety of questions, seemed to fill the apart- 
ment with life and joy by announcing that 
there was no immediate danger. The old 
man near the fire-place, who had been looking 
eagerly over his shoulder, clasped his hands, 
and cast up a rapid glance to heaven. The 
servant, who still remained in the room, 
muttered a prayer of thanksgiving ; and the 
two young people absolutely sprang into 
each other’s arms, embracing, laughing, and 
crying. The person who seemed least in- 
terested in this good news was the sick lady 
herself. 

“What is the matter?” she enquired at 
length, in a tone of mingled tenderness and 
pride. “ Why are you so pleased with what 
this good man says? You will make me 
believe I have really been in danger. But 
this cannot be; or else the Duchess of 
Noailles would have come to see me, and the 
Countess of Malmont, and the dowager of 
Montsorrel. They would not let me be in 
danger of dying without paying me one visit. 
By the way, what cards have been left to- 
day, Valerie ?” 

These words, most of which were rather 
murmured than spoken, were greedily caught 
by the observant doctor, who began dimly to 
perceive the true state of the case. He re- 
ceived further enlightenment from the answer 
of Valerie ; who, glancing furtively at him 
and becoming very red, recited at random a 
list of names; some of them belonging to 
persons whom he knew to be in the country 
or dead. 

“TI wish to write a prescription,” said 
Doctor Dubois. 

“Will you step this way?” replied the 
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young man who had brought him to that 
place, and who now conducted him to a little 
room furnished with only one chair and a 
table covered with books. Other books, and 
| a variety of papers, were scattered about the 
floor. 

“ A student, I see ;’ Doctor Dubois smiled. 
He wished to intimate that he attributed the 
disorder and nudity he could not but perceive, 
to eccentricity rather than to poverty. 
| We must do what we can,” eagerly replied 
| the youth, as if delighted at the opportunity 
| of a sudden confession. “ We are too poor to 
be otherwise than you see.” 

Doctor Dubois tried to look pompous and 
conceited. “Madame de—de—” 

“ Jarante.” 
| Madame de Jarante,” he continued, “has 
| been undermined by a slow fever, the result 
of—what shall I say ?—an insufficient supply 
| ef those necessaries of lifewhich humble people 
| eall luxuries. You need not hang your head, 
| my young friend. These things happen every 
day, and the proudest of us have passed 
through the same ordeal. How long has this 
state of things lasted ?” 

“Two years.” 

“ A long time. It seems to me that your 
mother has been kept in a state of delu- 
sion as to her position. She believes herself 
| to be still wealthy, still to form part of the 
| world of fashion, in spite of the accident 
which removed her from it.” 

“ You know our history, then ?” 

“ One incident I know, in common with all 
Paris. Every one read in the papers the 
report of the trial by which your family lost 
its immense fortune. I thought you had 
quitted Paris ; and never dreamed that after 
that disaster—” 


“You mean disgrace,” put in the youth, 
bitterly. 

“That after that disaster you continued 
to inhabit your old hotel in the Faubourg 


St. Germain. Whenever I pass I see the 
shutters closed. Isee no one come in or go 
out. I am not inquisitive. Indeed I have 
noticed these symptoms without even reflect- 
ing upon them. I had forgotten your name. 
I now understand that you have remained 
here ever since ; living on the ruins of your 
fortune, and keeping your poor mother in 
the illusion that nothing has been changed— 
that she is still rich, honoured, and happy.” 

“ All this is true,” exclaimed the youth, 
seizing the hand of the doctor: “ but you do 
not know all.” 

“ I know enough,” was the reply, “ to make 
me honour and respect you.” 

The story which the young man in the ful- 
ness of his heart now told was curious and 
painful. M. de Chesnel, his grandfather, the 
old man whom Doctor Dubois had seen in 
the other room, was one of the nobles who had 
emigrated during the first French revolution. 
He had gone to America, where he married 
the daughter of a Virginian planter, and 


settled down quite hopeless of ever returning 
to his native country. After a time his wife 
died, and left him with an only daughter. 
He came to Paris; where, although his 
fortune was small, he was able to give his 
child a complete education. After eighteen 
hundred and thirty news came to him from 
America that his father-in-law had died, 
leaving all his property to him. He again 
crossed the Atlantic with his daughter, then 
nineteen years of age. On the voyage out 
he made the acquaintance of M. de Jarante, 
a young French nobleman of great wealth, 
who was going to the west in order to 
expend his superabundant activity in travel. 
An affection sprang up between this young 
man and M. de Chesnel’s daughter. The 
consequence was that, some time after their 
arrival in America, they were married. But 
M. de Jarante had not entirely lost his wan- 
dering propensities. Whilst M. de Chesnel 
was engaged in an unexpected lawsuit with 
the relations of his father-in-law—which 
ended in the will being utterly set aside—the 
young couple travelled together in various 
directions. This lasted some years. Victor, 
the youth who related the story to the Doctor, 
and Valerie were born, and the mother found 
it necessary to remain more stationary than 
before, to look after her children. Then 
M. de Jarante undertook to explore the cor- 
dilleras of the Andes alone, and sent his wife 
and family back to France. 

Victor evidently slurred over certain do- 
mestic quarrels here ; but it came out that 
M. de Chesnel had reproached his son-in- 
law with neglecting his daughter, and seemed 
to think that it was partly because the 
fortune which she had expected had been 
taken from her. M. Jarante afterwards re- 
turned in safety, and led a very quiet life in 
Paris. His wife thought that his restlessness 
was now quite worn out ; but at length he again 
started for South America, wrote home— 
frequently sending valuable collections which 
he made by the way—and was last heard of 
when about to undertake a voyage across the 
Pacific. This happened six years before the 
period at which Doctor Dubois became ac- 
quainted with the story. For some time 
Madame de Jarante suffered no misfortune 
but separation from her husband; but at 
length his relations had reason to consider 
him to be dead. They asked his wife 
to give an account of his immense for- 
tune. She refused, saying, that it devolved 
upon her children. Then, to her surprise, 
they asked for proofs of her marriage. She 
had none to give. A trial took place ; and, 
although some corroborative testimony was 
brought forward, it did not satisfy the law, 
and Madame de Jarante was not only deprived 
of her husband’s fortune, but was called upon 
to give an account of many large sums she had 
spent. M. de Chesnel sacrificed all that re- 
mained to him to protect her. The hotel in 
which they lived had luckily been taken in 
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his name. They sold the furniture piecemeal 
to enable them to live. Then it was that 
Madame de Jarante first showed symptoms 
of her mental disorder. She could not believe 
in the disaster that had overtaken her ; and, 
to save her from complete insanity, her father 
and children found it necessary to commence 
the system of deception which they had ever 
afterwards been compelled to carry on. 
Victor gave many details of the extraordinary 
means they took for this purpose—always 
successfully. His mother invariably kept 
her room. Only within the last few weeks, 
however, had she shown signs of bodily decay. 
Assistance had not been called in, simply 
on account of their poverty. 

“ And what, may I now inquire,” said the 
doctor, deeply interested, “are the grounds 
of the hopes of better times which you seem 
to entertain ?” 

“Tam certain,” replied Victor, “ that my 
father is not dead. He will return, there is 
no doubt, and restore us to our former posi- 
tion. All that I ask is that my mother’s life 
shall be preserved until then.” 

Doctor Dubois did not! entertain the same 
confidence. “ Little stress,” he said, “ must be 
laid on presentiments of that kind. Mean- 
while, your mother must not be allowed to 
want for anything. You must borrow money 
of some friend.” 

“We have no friends,” said the young 
man. 

“ Then I shall write a prescription,” mut- 
tered the doctor, as he seized pen and 

aper. 

What he wrote was as follows : 


Monsizur,—I am in want of moncy immediately, 
please send me three hundred francs by the bearer. 
Axpuonse Dusois, 


“There,” said he, getting up, “ take that 
to its address to-morrow morning, and do 
not let me hear from you again until you 
have used what you receive. I will come 
again to-morrow evening.” 

So saying, the doctor bustled away to 
escape the thanks of Victor, and crossed the 
court in so great a hurry that he forgot to put 
up his umbrella. 

In the evening Doctor Dubois returned to 
the hotel, and felt his heart warmed by the 
evidences of greater comfort he beheld, He 
now ventured to prescribe medicine, and, suc- 
ceeded eventually in restoring his patient’s 
health. There was no change, however, in 
her mental condition. She still believed her- 
self to be surrounded by wealth; only she 
thought her children were more attentive 
than before. The little comforts they now 
e her excited not surprise but gratitude 

e doctor continued his visits and his 
loans! “You shall pay me all back with 
interest,” he said, when Victor hesitated to 
accept. 

“ Good works are never lost,” remarked 
Bobonne, falling in with her master’s humour, 
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One evening in the following summer 
when the physician happened again to be 
making ready for a comfortable evenin 
with his feet in the same slippers ; with the 
usual plate of nuts and almonds before him 
and an uncorked bottle of Beaune, with which 
he took alternate draughts of Seltzer water ; 
with the same black velvet skullcap thrust 
to the back of his head, and the same morn- 
ing-gown thrown back in graceful folds, 
Bobonne had just come in with the coffee 
and the evening paper. The bell rang again. 
Doctor Dubois again exclaimed “ Diable ” 
and “ Peste.” It was Victor as before. 

“Come,” he exclaimed, “ to save us from 
the consequences of excess of joy !” 

“They are never very serious,” quoth the 
doctor, without moving. “What is the 
matter ?” 

“ My father has returned.” 

Bobonne instantly understood the signi- 
ficance of these words, was the first to 
urge her master to be up and doing, and 
lost no time in handing him his hat. “ As 
for your coffee, my dear doctor, I will keep 
that warm for you,” she said, in a tone of 
affectionate familiarity which was new to 
Victor, 

Doctor Dubois learned, as he walked towards 
the hotel, that Monsieur de Jarante had sud- 
denly appeared without giving any warning 
whatever. His wife became insensible on 
beholding him, and Victor had instantly 
rushed away for medical assistance. When 
they reached the hotel, all danger seemed to 
have passed, and the returned traveller was 
listening with astonishment, anger, and con- 
trition to the story of the sufferings of his 
family. For his own part, he had met with 
many perils and fatigues, which had dis- | 
gusted him at last with a wandering life. 
He had been ,shipwrecked on a remote 
island, scalped, and escaped with his life 
only, by a miracle. He admitted that he 
had been neglectful. His future life, how- 
ever, should atone for the past. 

He naturally resumed possession of his 
fortune, and established the legality of his 
marriage, and the legitimacy of his chil- 
Madame de Jarante at length un- 
derstood all that happened to her, and 
might have returned into the society which 
had so readily cast her off ; but, instead of 
seeking pleasure, she occupies herself in 
relieving the poor; in which benevolent 
occupation she is much assisted by Doctor 
Dubois. Her son and daughter both mar- 
ried well; and, although M. de Chesnel 
recently died in the fulness of years, the 
whole family now enjoys a happiness which 
it had never before known. 

It may as well be mentioned that Doctor 
Dubois went the other day, with rather a con- 
fused look, to ask Victor to stand godfather 
to a sonand heir which Bobonne—we beg 


her pardon—which Madame Dubois, had pre- | 
sented him with. 
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